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EMERGENCY 


When the Federal Government by means of its Recovery legis- 
lation assumed a large measure of the control and direction of 
the economic forces of the nation and began to distribute lar- 
gesses totaling billions of dollars through the various emergency 
administrations that had been set up, it was only to be expected 
that sooner or later a strong drive would get under way for 
Federal aid to education. At first the school folk were inclined 
to feel a bit hurt, for it seemed there was room for everything 
under the New Deal except education. From the Administra- 
tion they received scant solace. Addressing the Third Annual 
Women’s Conference of Current Problems by radio from the 
White House, on October 13, President Roosevelt referred to 
the school problem in the following words: 


“Tt is true, unfortunately, that the economic depression has 
left its serious mark not only on the science and practice of 
education but also on the very lives of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of children who are destined to become our future 
citizens. 

“Every one of us has sought to reduce the cost of govern- 
ment. Every one of us believes that the cost of government, 
especially of local government, can be reduced still further by 
good business methods and the elimination of the wrong kind 
of politics. 

“Nevertheless, with good business management and the doing 
away with extravagance and frills and the unnecessary elements 
of our educational practices, we must at the same time have 
the definite objective in every State and in every school dis- 
trict of restoring the useful functions of education at least to 
their predepression level. 

“We have today, for example, a large surplus of so-called 
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qualified teachers—men and women who even if we had full 
prosperity would and probably should be unable to find work 
in the field of education. Even today we are turning out too 
many new teachers each year. That is just as much an economic 
waste as building steel rail plants far beyond the capacity of 
railroads to use steel rails. It goes without saying that we 
should have enough teachers and not a large excess supply. It 
goes also without saying that the quality of our teaching in 
almost every State of which I have knowledge can be definitely 
and distinctly raised. The main point is that we need to make 
infinitely better the average education which the average child 
now receives, and that, through this education, we will instill 
into the coming generation a realization of the part that the 
coming generation must play in working out what you have 
called ‘this crisis in history.’ This crisis can be met, but not 
> a day or a year, and education is a vital factor in the meeting 
of it. 

Any disinterested listener could not but discern in this state- 
ment of the President the ring of sound common sense. How- 
ever, not all listeners were disinterested and as a consequence 
those sections of the teaching fraternity that in the past have 
been most vocal and, as a consequence, have been able to exert 
great political pressure, felt that the Administration had ban- 
ished them into an exterior darkness and there was little for 
them to do save to groan and gnash their teeth. Self-criticism 
has not been a conspicuous trait of American education. Edu- 
cators with vision have risen up from time to time to suggest 
that there are fundamental flaws in our national educational 
program, but they have not been welcomed into the counsels of 
those who have taken unto themselves the functions of pro- 
moting the cause of public education, whose cure for the evils 
that beset the schools, whenever they deign to admit that evils 
exist, seems to be more and more of the same kind of schools. 
Consequently, the suggestion contained in the President’s address 
that perhaps a little educational house cleaning might be in order 
was regarded as a species of lése-majesté, and there was much 
shaking of heads and no little downright pouting. 

However, there was decidedly no inclination to allow the 
matter to go by default, and as the date for the reconvening 
of Congress approached, the embattled pedagogues, to use Mr. 
Mencken’s term, began their march on the Capitol. 
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It was at this point that the United States Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. George F. Zook, invited a group of people repre- 
senting various shades of opinion concerning Federal aid to 
education to meet with him in Washington in an advisory 
capacity, to canvass the whole situation and to discover if it 
were possible to achieve something like a common mind con- 
cerning Federal aid to education in the emergency. A meeting 
was held in Washington on November 27, at which a preliminary 
draft of proposals formulated by a subcommittee on legislative 
plans was discussed. The various points of view expressed were 
carefully noted and the whole matter was turned back to the 
subcommittee for further study. 

A second meeting was held on January 6, at which the revised 
report of the subcommittee was presented and finally adopted 
after a series of amendments had been incorporated. Following 
is a proposed program of the Federal Advisory Committee on 
Emergency Aid in Education: 

1. The emergency problem of keeping elementary and sec- 
ondary schools open on as nearly normal a basis as possible dur- 
ing the school year 1933-34 should be met by a Federal appro- 
priation of $50,000,000 to be allocated according to emergency 
needs in the several States. This sum may be provided in one 
of two ways: 

(a) by a special provision in the relief act, or less preferably 
(b) by a separate Federal appropriation. 
In either case such appropriation shall be administered prefer- 
ably by a Board of which the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
shall be chairman and executive officer. 

2. In view of the fact that the inability of many communi- 
ties adequately to maintain schools is certain to continue during 
the fiscal year 1934-35 a Federal emergency appropriation or 
allocation of not less than $100,000,000 should be made available 
beginning July 1, 1934; this appropriation or allocation to be 
distributed in an objective manner, determined by a Board of 
which the U. S. Commissioner of Education shall be chairman 
and executive officer, and based upon reasonable evidence of 


needs and resources. 

3. The instability of educational support even in the abler 
States and communities, due to the shrinkage of local ability to 
support schools during the depression, constitutes an aspect of 
the present emergency of such proportion as to endanger the 
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effectiveness of the schools throughout the nation. The funda- 
mental relief which is necessary in order that public educational 
institutions may be adequately supported can be secured only 
through the adoption of measures for the Federal emergency 
aid to education during 1934-35. The situation is so critical in 
education that the people are justified in using Federal funds 
to insure the normal operation of schools. Accordingly, it is rec- 
ommended that a substantial sum be distributed from the Fed- 
eral treasury to the various States to assist them in meeting this 
phase of the emergency. 

The method of distribution should provide first, that a flat 
sum objectively determined be distributed to all States; second, 
that a supplemental sum objectively determined but weighted to 
meet the needs of the poorer States be included in the distribu- 
tion; and third, that the method of distribution be stated in the 
statutes, provided that a contingent fund not to exceed ten per 
cent of the amount so provided for 1934-35 be reserved for dis- 
tribution to States and local units to meet exceptional and un- 
foreseen needs under the direction of a Board of which the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education shall be chairman. 

4. Local funds should be released for school maintenance by: 

(a) Refinancing school district indebtedness or such munici- 
pal or county indebtedness as may have been incurred in behalf 
of the schools. . 

(b) Providing Federal loans to school districts or to municipal 
or county corporations, where (in the case of the latter) the 
loan is to be used for educational purposes; provided that in 
both instances the loan shall rest on the security of delinquent 
taxes, frozen assets in closed banks, or other acceptable se- 
curities. 

5. Out of any new appropriations made for Public Works not 
less than 10 per cent should be allocated for buildings for 
schools, colleges, and other educational enterprises. Such grants 
shall be available provided that an approved survey has been 
made, and that the survey shows the need for the buildings. In 
cases where such surveys have not already been made these 
surveys shall be made under the direction of the Office of Edu- 
cation through a decentralized regional organization. The cost 
of these surveys shall be charged to the Public Works appropri- 
ation for school plants. We recommend that the grants for such 
projects be made on a 100 per cent basis. In administering this 
fund major attention should be given to the needs of the rural 
schools. 

6. A Federal appropriation or allocation of $30,000,000 should 
be provided to assist students to attend institutions of higher 
education for the period ending July 1, 1935, by 
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(a) special provision in existing acts, or 

(b) by a separate Federal appropriation. 
er fund should be administered by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

In considering this program, the first question that naturally 
arises is this: Does an emergency really exist for American 
education? Information gathered by the United States Office 
of Education seems to indicate that one does. Reports from 46 
superintendents in November and December, 1933, 677 city 
superintendents in September, 1933, and 348 colleges and uni- 
versities in August, 1933, present the following picture: 


770 schools are now closed with no provision for 175,146 
children. 
1,540 schools will have terms of 3 months or less. 
10,982 schools will have terms of 3 to 6 months. 


City schools employ 18,000 fewer teachers now than in 1930. 

200,000 certificated teachers are unemployed. 

City school budgets average 20 per cent reduction since 1930. 

Schools now operate on $368,000,000 less than in 1930. 

Expenditures for new buildings have dropped 79 per cent 
since 1930. 


45,228 teachers i‘. receive less than $300 this school year 
(if paid). 

210,120 teachers will receive from $300 to $750 this school year. 
(1 in 4 receive less than the minimum code wage.) 


Since 1930 in 700 typical cities: 
103 had reduced art instruction 
139 had reduced music instruction. 
109 had reduced physical education instruction. 
111 had reduced health instruction. 
84 had reduced home economics instruction. 


In 1933 ae | counties reported lowered qualifications for rural 
teachers. 

Textbook purchases dropped one-third from 1930 to 1932 and 
the lack of other equipment is abnormal. 


Sixteen institutions of higher education have been discontinued 
since last year, mostly by merging with some other school. 
Colleges have reduced their teaching force by about 5,680 
teachers in the last two years. In the past two years there has 
been a decrease of about $56,860,000 in college budgets for edu- 
cational and general expenditures and expenditures for capital 
outlays have practically ceased. 
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In the second place, it might be well to note at this point that 
a considerable amount of aid is being extended to education 
under the Recovery program. The following summary will 
suffice for our purposes here: 

1. Through the Public Works Administration the Federal Gov- 
ernment has made available the cost of constructing school 
buildings, 30 per cent as a gift and 70 per cent as a loan to the 
State or municipality. Another provision allows the Federal 
Government to furnish the cost of construction and then lease 
the building to the State or community. About $35,000,000 had 
been allotted schools by the PWA up to December 23, 1933. 

2. Through the Civil Works Administration, which received its 
funds from the PWA, funds were also made available for school 
building and repair activities; for the temporary employment of 
unemployed teachers; and for certain research projects. 

3. The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has provided 
funds for the employment of teachers. Two million dollars a 
month are being expended on this service and the plan is giving 
employment to 40,000 unemployed teachers: 

(1) In rural schools that have made a maximum effort on their 
own part to continue their schools and have insufficient funds 
to do so. 

(2) To instruct adults in reading and writing English. 

(3) To instruct adults in vocational lines so they may be pre- 
pared for modern industrial life. 

(4) To instruct adults who have been injured through accident 
or disease, so that they may be self-supporting. 

(5) To teach unemployed adults and others in general fields 
of adult education. 

(6) In the establishment of nursery schools in sections where 
there is considerable unemployment so that the children may be 
given proper treatment and the parents may be taught how to 
feed and care for their children. 

Other aspects of the New Deal have also affected education. 
Of special significance is the prohibition of child labor, which in- 
creases the burden of the schools; the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, which is providing occupations for 300,000 young men 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age who were out of work and 
out of school; the Tennessee Valley Authority, a national plan- 
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ning agency for the development of the cultural as well as the 
economic welfare of seven States. 

It seemed to be the general consensus of opinion at the meet- 
ings of the committee that the chances of getting the $50,000,000 
to aid the schools during the year 1933-1934 and the $100,000,- 
000 to aid them during the year 1934-1935 would be very much 
better were these moneys to be sought through a special provision 
in the Relief Act and not through a separate Federal appropria- 
tion. This procedure would, moreover, satisfy in some degree 
the scruples of those who fear that the granting of Federal funds 
for education in the emergency might easily become the entering 
wedge for the adoption of a permanent policy. 

The fear of Federal control as a result of Federal appropria- 
tion was in the minds of most members of the committee. There 
was considerable debate concerning the method whereby funds 
allocated during the emergency would be distributed. The op- 
ponents of Federal control were in favor of an objective method, 
that is to say, a method which would not allow the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use the funds in such a fashion as to interfere with 
the local direction and control of the schools. 

Were the distribution of funds left more or less to the discre- 
tion of a Federal agency, there would at least be a strong tempta- 
tion to use the funds to bring about some much needed reforms in 
the local administration of schools. For a number of years now 
students of school administration in the United States have been 
convinced that the small unit for educational administration, 
which obtains in so many parts of the country, is wasteful from 
a financial point of view and inefficient from the point of view of 
sound education. Thousands of independent school districts have 
interfered with the development of a system which would guar- 
antee that all the children of any given State, regardless of the 
accident of residence, would have equal educational opportuni- 
ties. However, the inertia of an established order and the in- 
stinctive American urge to maintain local control of all those 
phases of government that most nearly affect the more intimate 
phases of daily life have thwarted to a large degree most efforts 
at reform, and the small independent school district continues to 
occupy an entrenched position. 
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Again, such breakdown as we have had of the American school 
system is perhaps fundamentally a breakdown of our local taxa- 
tion system. The faults inherent in this system, with its over- 
emphasis upon real estate and property tax, have become more 
and more apparent as the years have passed. Various important 
studies have been made on the whole problem and suggestions for 
reform have been numerous, but the tangible results have been 
few. Not only the schools but other forms of public service are 
suffering from this cause. Run down the list of municipalities 
throughout the country and you become a bit appalled at the 
number of them that are really bankrupt. Not only school teach- 
ers but policemen, firemen and city employees of every descrip- 
tion have had their income seriously reduced or are working for 
promises to pay in the future. 

It is a question whether or not there is enough information 
available to justify the formulation of a scientific plan for tax 
reform. On the other hand it seems to be true that there is an 
absence of anything like a universal desire for such reform or 
any general conviction that it should be undertaken. Moreover, 
there are always political forces of one kind or another that ob- 
ject to any departure from the status quo and bring strong pres- 
sure to bear upon any legislature that seems minded toward 
change. 

Now there are those that feel that a short cut might be taken, 
at least as far as education is concerned, by giving the Federal 
Government some discretion as to the use of Federal funds for 
the schools. Funds might be withheld, for instance, from States 
that are making no effort in the direction of larger units for ad- 
ministration or from States that refuse to put educational sup- 
port on a sounder basis by changing their tax laws. Of course, 
if the method of distribution were objective, that is to say, based 
on population or school attendance or any other measure that 
would operate in the same fashion for all the States of the 
Union, the Federal Government would simply give out the money 
and the States would use it as they saw fit. They would not be 
forced to accept Federal standards and change their ways as a 
condition for receiving the grants. 

This point is extremely vital. There is much to be said for 
the method of discretionary distribution. If there is something 
radically wrong with our American schools and the system under 
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which they operate, the granting of Federal funds might easily 
amount to merely throwing good money after bad and conse- 
quently perpetuating the condition that has created the emer- 
gency. 

On the other hand, once you yield power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, even for emergency purposes, to control the adminis- 
tration and direction of education within the States, you have 
embarked upon an adventure fraught with gravest consequences 
for the future destiny of the nation. Perhaps it is inevitable, 
what with the tremendous changes that have been going on in 
almost every phase of human existence in the last thirty years, 
that State boundaries should disappear for all practical pur- 
poses and the government of our people should become in- 
creasingly concentrated in Washington. Yet I dare say that the 
average intelligent American citizen would refuse to admit the 
inevitability of this process, and if he be encouraged to think 
about it at all, he would no doubt come to the conclusion that 
because the process is evidently under way it is highest time for 
him, in the name of everything that, as an American, he has 
learned to cherish, to take a strong stand against it. For if it is 
allowed to proceed unimpeded, it is bound to destroy democracy 
and make for some form of bureaucratic collectivism. It might 
be fascism or it might be communism, but in either case the 
effect upon the liberty of thought and action of the individual 
citizen would be quite the same. 

There is something to be said, from the point of view of the 
education of the national character, for “muddling through.” 
Take away from a people the opportunity of making mistakes 
and you take away from them the opportunity of learning from 
making mistakes, a form of learning which can be most effective. 
At any rate, this much is true—no one ever learned very much 
by being herded about. 

There is much to be said for social regimentation, if you hap- 
pen to be thinking in terms of fool-proof social control; there is 
little to be said for it, if you are thinking in terms of changing 
fools into wise men. 

Taken by and large, it is only fair to say that those who are 
seeking Federal aid for education in the emergency are opposed 
to Federal control. The question still remains, however: Can 
Federal control be divorced from Federal aid, and will not the 
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Federal Government succumb sooner or later to the temptation 
of getting things done in a hurry and use whatever money it 
has at its disposal as a means of enforcing its will? 

Those who are opposed in principle to the extension of Fed- 
eral aid to education are naturally fearful lest what is under- 
taken as an emergency measure become a permanent national 
policy. The proponents of a larger measure of Federal interest 
in the nation’s schools make little secret of the fact that they 
are counting on emergency legislation to accomplish precisely 
that outcome. After all, it is rather difficult to delimit the emer- 
gency. As far asthe schools are concerned, it is a fairly sure 
guess that something like prosperity will have been with us 
quite some time before they feel its effects. Consequently, 
there will possibly be as much reason to ask for Federal aid in 
1936 or 1937 or 1938 as there is at the present time. 

As a matter of fact, the granting of any measure of Federal 
assistance this year and next may only serve to complicate the 
situation and make it harder for the schools to achieve that 
measure of local support without which, unless we intend to 
ask the Federal Government eventually to foot the entire bill, 
they cannot maintain themselves. The purpose of recommenda- 
tion number 3 of the Federal Advisory Committee on Emergency 
Aid in Education is to meet that particular aspect of the emer- 
gency which is bound up with “the instability of educational 
support even in the abler States and communities, due to the 
shrinkage of local ability to support schools during the depres- 
sion.” What the committee had in mind was the fact that the 
tax on real estate is destroying its base and that the crisis thus 
precipitated must last until such time as States and local com- 
munities find other means of securing revenue. For this purpose 
a “substantial sum” is suggested for distribution during 1934 
and 1935. Anything less than $500,000,000 would hardly be 
regarded as a substantial sum, and there is no possible way of 
obtaining assurance that there would be any marked change in 
taxation methods before it would be expended. As a matter of 
fact, if this proposition were ever enacted into a law, the camel 
would be completely and comfortably inside the tent. 

Those who are begging the Federal Government to come to 
the aid of education, like all other groups that are asking the 
Federal Government to come to the aid of something or other, 
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are ostensibly, at any rate, giving scant thought to the question: 
Where is the money coming from? The tremendous obligations 
that Washington has assumed in its war on the depression, the 
Gargantuan sums that are being spent right and left in the 
effort to relieve want and distress and at the same time, prime 
the industrial machine, by contrast, make a mere matter of 
fifty or a hundred million dollars seem like pin money indeed. 
Yet there must come an accounting some time. Perhaps we are 
entering into an era in which there will be no room for the profit 
motive and in which all earnings of capital will be devoted to 
some phase of the commonweal; when the average individual 
will get the same joy out of paying taxes, that he now gets out 
of buying luxuries or building up a private fortune. But if we 
are entering such an era, we are not as yet very far in, and the 
average hard-headed citizen is still oppressed with the thought 
that the piper has to be paid and that he, personally, is not going 
to enjoy the paying. 

Writing in the Saturday Evening Post of January 20, 1934, 
Mr. Albert W. Atwood, who for years has been a careful and 
studious observer of national affairs, concludes it will be possible 
to borrow sufficient money to finance the Recovery program and 
to amortize the debt thus incurred by tax collections, if three 
conditions are met. There must be a moderate increase in in- 
dustrial activity. There must be “calm belief in the future on 
the part of the people, including complete confidence in the in- 
tegrity of their medium of exchange.” But above all, writes Mr. 
Atwood, “there must not be further extraordinary additions to 
the program. If Congress decided to lend the government credit 
to numerous other causes, if it piles billions of further spending, 
lending and indorsing upon liabilities already incurred, if it goes 
in for more guarantees, straight or quasi, and if it takes on 
greater additional liabilities, even potential and contingent, the 
Treasury problem may not prove surmountable. No form of 
credit is an endless road. As President Roosevelt said when he 
was Governor of New York: ‘A continued deficit on the part of 
government means the poorhouse.’ ” 

The fact that direct concern for education did not find ex- 
pression in the original legislation enacted under the New Deal, 
might seem to indicate that the President felt that here was a 
problem that the States might well handle themselves, partic- 
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ularly since the Federal Government was coming to their rescue 
in so many other ways. He is addressing himself to the correc- 
tion of those deeper social evils, of which phenomena like closed 
schools are a symptom. His faith would seem to be in radical 
surgery and not in temporary and superficial palliatives. There 
will be no permanent recovery for American education until 
there is permanent recovery for American agriculture, industry, 
and labor. The national government cannot do everything, and 
in the degree that it is forced to dissipate its efforts and re- 
sources, its fundamental program is menaced. This does not 
imply any callousness toward the present plight of the children 
and their teachers, nor any underestimation of the value of sound 
education. It is simply the assertion that first things should be 
done first. The best possible aid the Federal Government could 
possibly extend to education, would be the successful realization 
of the ideals that have been preached by President Roosevelt. If 
direct and immediate aid to the schools involves any threat to 
the success of the Recovery program, it surely would not be the 
part of enlightened patriotism to press for it. 


Il 


The present writer, acting on his own personal responsibility 
and in no manner presuming to reflect any official point of view, 
presented the following memorandum at the request of the chair- 
man of the Federal Advisory Committee on Emergency Aid in 
Education: 


“The Catholic position with regard to Federal control of edu- 
ciation is so well known that it scarcely requires restatement. We 
have always been opposed to any movement which would take 
the direction and control of the purposes and policies of American 
education out of the hands of the State and the local communities 
and centralize them in the Federal Government. Logically, as a 
consequence, we are opposed to the establishment of a Federal 
Department of Education and to the principle of Federal aid to 
education, because we are convinced that either or both of these 
instrumentalities must in the nature of things inevitably lead to 
the assumption by the Federal Government of the direction and 
control of American education. 

“During these critical days it is most vital that the American 
people cling fast to those guarantees which were intended by the 
founders of our Republic to safeguard liberty. It is good for all 
of us that the press is exhibiting at the moment sensitiveness 
with regard to its prerogative of freedom. However much we 
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sympathize with the aims of the present Administration, no mat- 
ter how heartfelt our approval of the steps the Government has 
taken to correct the abuses in our economic system and to bring 
about a greater measure of security and contentment to all the 
people of the nation, we dare not lose sight of the fact that there 
is a large threat to our essential liberties necessarily contained in 
the Governmental machinery that has been set up. We are con- 
fident that the President and those who are laboring with him are 
striving conscientiously to administer the law in such a way as 
to avoid anything resembling an abuse of the great powers that 
they wield. Yet it is the duty of the American people to cooperate 
with their leaders by exerting the greatest vigilance, lest there 
be any curtailment of that freedom which our forefathers pur- 
chased at such a tremendous price and which it is our duty to 
preserve. 

“Side by side with freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
stands freedom of education. Our schools must remain free, 
responsive to the minds of the parents who send their children to 
them to be educated. The primary right to educate belongs to 
the parent. The rdéle of the State is by nature secondary and sub- 
ordinate to that of the family. Consequently the control of our 
national educational facilities dare not be vested in any agency 
that is too remote to feel the impact of neighborhood public 
opinion. 

“By the steps they have taken in the direction of national 
economic recovery the American people, to quote the words of 
Dean Russell of Teachers College, Columbia University, have 
_ ‘embarked upon an experiment and bartered a part of their liberty 
to secure greater equality.’ The question that every thinking 
American must answer for himself is this: How much, in terms 
of liberty, am I willing to pay for greater equality? Every effort 
that has been made in the past several years to obtain Federal 
funds for education has been based on the principle of equaliza- 
tion of opportunity. Those who have opposed such efforts have 
not quarreled with the ideal of an adequate education for every 
child in the United States, regardless of geographical limitations; 
but they have sensed the danger of achieving equality of educa- 
tion at the expense of something of far greater significance to 
the future of our nation and the happiness of our people, namely, 
freedom. 

“But today we are facing an emergency in American education. 
Whatever the cause, whoever may have been at fault, the Amer- 
ican school system seems to have collapsed in certain parts of 
the country. There is striking evidence that where it has not 
collapsed it has been deeply affected, if not virtually paralyzed, 
by the depression. An emergency exists for the American schools 
and the temptation is to turn to the Federal Government for help. 
Whether or not it is the best thing for all concerned to throw the 
problems into the lap of the Federal Government, is an open 
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question. The necessity of the step has yet to be conclusively 
demonstrated. 

“However, if such help is eventually extended, it should be 
with the full and complete understanding that it is only for the 
time of the emergency. We must be extremely cautious lest in 
our attempts to meet this crisis we depart from our traditional 
American educational policy and set up mechanisms of Federal 
control which will become a permanent part of our governmental 
machinery. Whatever measures we take, we must guarantee that 
the control of education does not pass into the hands of the 
Federal Government. 

“We must also bear in mind that if there is to be any large 
measure of Federal relief for education, there must inevitably 
be an increase in taxation. It will be well to bear in mind the 
statement of Mr. Lewis Douglas, the director of the Federal 
budget: ‘If additional obligations are contracted, then (this is 
a sad subject) additional taxes must be imposed. The gaps in 
the old tax law must be closed, so that the wealthy may not es- 
cape. And, in addition, I say this in all sincerity, the great 
middle class of this country, which, after all, furnishes the 
vitality and the vigor and the moral tone to our body politic, 
for its own preservation, must be willing to subject itself to the 
taxes necessary to finance the additional emergency obligations 
incurred, if they are incurred. There are no other alternatives. 
Either no additional emergency expenditures can be made, or 
the middle class must willingly carry the burden of saving itself 
from destruction, for continuous and prolonged budgetary in- 
flation means destruction.’ 

“Now it is of vital importance to understand that any legiti- 
mate interest that the Federal Government may cherish with 
regard to education is vested in the child. The National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education expressed it in the following 
words: ‘The children of the people in all the States are neither 
more nor less the potential units of popular sovereignty when 
regarded as potential citizens of the United States than when 
regarded as potential citizens of the various States.’ All of the 
children of all of the people are potential citizens of the United 
States, regardless of whether they are in the publicly-supported 
schools of the nation or not. 

“Tt so happens that all of the children of the nation are not 
in the publicly-supported schools. Some two and one-half mil- 
lion of them are in elementary and secondary schools supported 
by the Catholic people of the nation. That they are in these 
schools and not in the public schools is due to the fact that 
Catholic parents desire for their children an education which is 
rooted and founded in religion. In conscience they cannot ac- 
cept a form of education which banishes religion from the cur- 
riculum and teaches all other subjects on a purely secular basis. 
They cannot in conscience adopt the compromise that seems to 
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have satisfied their non-Catholic friends and neighbors, and 
leave to the home and to the Church the task of supplying what- 
ever training in religion may seem desirable. This is simply 
a matter of conscience. 

“The right of Catholic parents thus to follow their conscience 
under the Constitution of the United States has been vindicated 
by the Supreme Court of the nation, which, in three important 
decisions, namely, in the Oregon Case, in the Nebraska Case, and 
in the Louisiana Textbook Case, has emphasized the right of 
the parent to determine the kind of education his child is to 
receive. To quote the Oregon decision, ‘We think it entirely 
plain that the Act of 1922 unreasonably interferes with the lib- 
erty of parents and guardians to direct the upbringing and edu- 
cation of children under their control. As often heretofore 
pointed out, rights guaranteed by the Constitution may not be 
abridged by legislation which has no reasonable relation to some 
purpose within the competency of the State. The fundamental 
theory of liberty upon which all governments in this Union 
repose excludes any general power of the State to standardize 
its children by forcing them to accept instruction from public 
teachers only. The child is not the mere creature of the State; 
those who nurture him and direct his destiny have the right 
coupled with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him for 
additional obligations.’ 

“To date, with some minor exceptions, the Catholic schools of 
the United States have been supported by the Catholic people. 
The burden has been great, the enrollment in Catholic schools 
has increased constantly, every effort has been made to keep 
Catholic schools on the same level of efficiency with regard to 
organization, teacher training and curriculum as the public 
schools. This has meant, of course, a constant increase in school 
costs, borne exclusively by Catholic parents. 

“Meanwhile, of course, Catholic parents as taxpayers have 
contributed their quota to the support of the public schools. 
Roughly speaking, Catholics constitute one-sixth of the popu- 
lation of the United States. That means they are contributing 
one-sixth of the total amount that is being expended on public 
education. In other words, over and above educating their own 
children they have been educating other people’s children. This 
is a manifest injustice. 

“Against this injustice there has been little protest on the 
part of the Catholic people up until the present time. But now 
the picture is changed. The depression has affected Catholics 
fully as much as it has affected their fellow citizens of other 
faiths and religious persuasions. Only heroic self-sacrifice has 
enabled us to weather the storm thus far. In many parts of the 
country Catholic schools are in imminent danger of closing. If 
all Catholic elementary and high schools were to close tomor- 
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row, the government would be forced to provide some 9,000 
school buildings to house 2,500,000 children, which, at $300 per 
housing of each school child, would cost some 750 million dollars 
plus from 200 million to 300 million dollars a year to maintain 
the schools and educate the children. 

“Moreover, in almost every State additional sources of revenue 
for school support have been sought out. State equalization 
funds have been established, built up by newer forms of taxation, 
which means that where Catholics were doubly taxed before they 
are now being taxed three times or four times for the support 
of a form of education in whose benefits they cannot consci- 
entiously participate. 

“Now comes the suggestion to give further support to the 
public schools through the Federal Government. This means 
an additional tax for public education for the Catholic taxpayer 
to bear. He should not be asked to submit to this additional 
tax without assurance that his children shall participate in 
whatever educational advantages are derived from it. As Cath- 
olics we are opposed to the principle of Federal aid to education, 
but if the emergency really justifies such aid, we should receive 
our just share of it. We are not asking for Federal aid or any 
other type of public aid for the Catholic Church or for Catholic 
religion. Catholic parents are simply demanding that they be 
reimbursed for the public service they are performing by main- 
taining Catholic schools in which American children are taught 
— things which are necessary for effective American citizen- 

ip. 
“If Federal aid is given, it should be given in such a way as 
to benefit the children in Catholic schools as well as the children 
in public schools. The Federal Government has no legitimate 
interest in State school systems or State schools as such. Its 
only interest is in American children. Consequently Federal aid 
should not be extended so as to benefit only those children who 
are in public schools. It would be contrary to the dictates of 
justice were a mechanism set up whereby Federal funds would 
be turned over to the States for exclusive distribution to tax- 
supported schools. 

“There are many difficulties involved in this question, and it 
will require great wisdom and patience to work out a plan 
whereby the children in Catholic schools can share in Federal 
grants. Perhaps some device such as that being contemplated 
for the relief of colleges, through the payment of tuition for 
deserving students, may prove to be the way out. The Federal 
Government would then in effect be aiding Catholic parents to 
educate their children in schools of their own choosing. It goes 
without saying that these schools should satisfy educational 
standards approved by the informed and sensible citizens of the 
community and meeting the requirements of the government in 
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all that pertains to civic formation, the safeguarding of the 
health of the children, and the protection of life. 

“Finally, any proposals for legislation to liberalize the pro- 
cedure of the emergency agencies that are now giving aid to 
education in some form, such as the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the Federal Relief Administration, the Public Works 
Administration, and the Civil Works Administration, should be 
based on a recognition of the principle that privately-supported 
schools, since they are performing a public service, have the 
same right as publicly-supported schools to share in such liber- 
alization.” 

IV 


That the Catholic schools of the nation have been deeply 
affected by the depression goes without saying. Yet it is a trib- 
ute to their fine loyalty to the sacred cause to which they are 
dedicated, that they seem most reluctant to capitalize their dis- 
tress. The sacrifices they have been forced to make seem but to 
strengthen and intensify the morale of our teaching brothers and 
sisters, and as a consequence the number of schools actually 
closed is remarkably small. Of course there have been curtail- 
ments all along the line, curtailments of supplies, of textbooks, 
of numerous valuable school activities. But the resourcefulness, 
which seems to be a fruit of the religious life, has provided for 
many a material deficiency, and as a consequence the reports 
of the Diocesan Superintendents, received to date, all breathe a 
spirit of confidence and hope. 

Catholic education in the United States is alive with a vitality 
that surprises even those who are close to it. It is freighted with 
the love and the pride of the Catholic people who have devoted 
themselves to its development. It is part and parcel of Catholic 
life and living, and it is American in the truest, deepest sense 
of the word. 

The present situation, in which the wishes of only that por- 
tion of the populace, even though it be the major portion, that is 
content to have its children receive a non-religious education, are 
taken account of by public authority, is intolerable. A parent 
who takes advantage of his right under the Constitution to edu- 
cate his children according to the dictates of his conscience, is 
penalized in the exercise of that right. The money he pays 
through taxation into the public treasury is used to educate his 
neighbor’s children. When he raises his voice in protest, it is 
not because he is demanding that the State subsidize his Church, 
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but because he feels keenly the injustice involved in double 
taxation, and feels that there should be enough sense of fair 
play and enough practical wisdom abroad in the land, to dis- 
cover some method by which he could be reimbursed for the 
contribution he is making to public welfare by providing his 
children with a religious education at his own expense. His 
rights with regard to the education of his children are prior to 
those of the State. It is the duty of the State to respect those 
rights and to protect him in their exercise. By forcing him to 
bear the yoke of double taxation, the State is not only failing to 
respect the rights of the Catholic parent, but is placing him at a 
disadvantage in comparison with parents of other convictions, 
and handicapping him in the free practice of his religion. 

If I might venture to express a personal opinion concerning 
Federal aid to education in the emergency, I would say that I 
am not inclined to favor it, because I am not convinced by the 
evidence thus far presented that it is necessary, and feel that 
from the point of view of the future of American education, it 
is unwise. However, I realize that tremendous pressure will be 
brought to bear upon Congress and the Administration to do 
something for the schools. There may be a mood to withstand 
such pressure. If not, then I would say: 

1. Any legislation that is passed should be so framed as to 
leave not the slightest room for doubt or ambiguity concerning 
its emergency character. My preference would be for a special 
provision in the Relief Act, rather than a separate Federal appro- 
priation. 

2. The allotment should be made in such a manner as to pre- 
clude all possibility of Federal control. 

3. There should be nothing in the language or the spirit of the 
legislation to prevent the States from allowing privately-sup- 
ported schools, not maintained for profit, conducted in accord 
with respectable educational standards, and hence public to all 
intents and purposes, to participate in the Federal grants, if they 
make application for such participation. The aid should be given 
in terms of all the educables of the United States, and should 
not be limited to those who happen to be in those public schools 
which are now supported by public taxation. 

Grorce JOHNSON. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


THE FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL WORK RELIEF 
PROGRAM 


Nation-wide interest is being shown in the educational work 
relief program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
Questions are being asked as to what effect, if any, this pro- 
gram has on Catholic education and the extent to which Cath- 
olics may participate in the general public program of adult 
education. The following is an attempt to interpret the pro- 
gram in the light of these questions. 

The educational work relief program is financed by funds 
from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. The money 
is allotted to the States upon the request of the Governors, to 
be spent in accordance with a State program made by the State 
Department of Education and endorsed by the State Emergency 
Relief Administration. The program in each State is under 
the control of the State Department of Education and local 
school officials. 

At present, there are seven projects designed to aid educa- 
tion. One concerns school house construction under the Public 
Works Administration; and six relate to the payment of salaries 
of needy, unemployed persons competent to teach. 

1. School Buildings—The Act concerned with public works 
provides for the construction, repairs and improvement of public 
buildings. Needs are considered in relation to other forms of 
public works in the same district and the relative need of that 
district against another for immediate employment. 

2. Extension of Rural School Terms.—This applies to work 
relief for teachers in rural schools in cases where the schools 
are either closed or would be closed without the help of relief 
funds. 

3. Illiteracy—Needy unemployed persons competent to teach 
may be employed under the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration to teach adults unable to read and write English. It is 
specifically stated that State Departments of Education with the 
cooperation of school officials and citizens in local communities 
are “expected to prepare State-wide plans of organization by 
which adequate numbers of properly qualified persons who are 
competent to teach adults unable to read and write English may 
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be employed for such work and for which proper instructional 
facilities will be provided. Classes may be held during any 
hours of the day or evening. Facilities made available by 
schools, churches, clubs, or other agencies, if approved by the 
public school authorities, may be used for this instruction, but 
the administration must be under the public school authorities.” 

4. Vocational Training.—Another purpose of “work relief” in 
education is to employ “unemployed persons on relief competent 
to teach unemployed adults who are in need of vocational train- 
ing or adjustment to make them employable.” 

5. Vocational Rehabilitation—Still another purpose of “work 
relief” in education, closely related to the one mentioned above, 
is to employ “unemployed persons on relief competent to teach 
in a program of vocational rehabilitation for unemployed, phys- 
ically handicapped persons needing training to make them 
employable.” 

6. General Adult Education—The purpose of this project is 
“to employ unemployed persons on relief, competent to teach 
unemployed and other adults who are in need of further general © 
educational activities to make them well informed, responsible 
and self-supporting citizens.” This perhaps has greater edu- 
cational possibilities than any of the other relief projects having 
to do with education. This is because the project is not confined 
to unemployed persons as are the two former projects, but 
includes all adults who are in need of more education. It is 
stated in connection with this project that “All vocational educa- 
tional programs must be organized and maintained by publicly 
supported institutions.” While no Federal funds may be used 
for such programs by privately supported institutions, persons 
employed by private institutions may assist in initiating the 
work and organization of the projects. “Classes for these projects 
may be held in places other than public buildings, provided the 
work is under public supervision and control.” 

7. Preschool Education.—This project is concerned with nurs- 
ery schools in sections where there is considerable unemploy- 
ment. Authorization is given to provide wages for qualified and 
unemployed teachers, and other workers on relief who are needed 
to organize and conduct classes for preschool children under the 
control of the public school system. All plans for organizing, 
locating and supervising these schools or classes shall be subject 
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to the approval of the local superintendents of public schools 
and of the local relief administrators. 

In order to carry out the above program, the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration is spending $2,000,000 a month on 
the “unemployed teachers” projects. The amount allotted to 
each State varies according to the size of the State. When this 
is being written over twenty-five thousand teachers have already 
been employed for the various projects. It is planned to employ 
a total of forty thousand teachers throughout the United States. 

The tenure of these projects is uncertain. Appropriations for 
them are being made the same as for other Federal emergency 
relief measures, i.e., on a monthly basis. But no matter how 
long the program is continued there is no doubt that impetus 
will be given to adult education throughout the whole country. 

The above summary of this Federal educational enterprise is 
taken largely from releases issued by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. Italics have been inserted by the writer - 
to emphasize the fact that the program is intended as a com- 
munity enterprise but is administered and controlled by public 
school officials. 

The questions raised at the beginning of this article as to 
Catholic participation in the projects are answered, in general, 
by the above statements. ' It may be seen that if Catholic school 
officials or Catholic organizations desire to enjoy the benefits 
of any of the F.E.R.A. educational projects, application must 
be made to the local Federal Emergency Relief Administrator 
and the local public school officials. 

The recommendation has been made by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration that a central committee might be 
formed in each community. The object of this central committee 
is to keep the community informed concerning the educational 
projects and to stimulate the acceptance of the benefits of the 
projects. 

A plan has been submitted to the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration to go further than this recommendation and to 
require the appointment of a central committee in every com- 
munity that is cooperating in the projects. 

This committee would be known as the Advisory Council on 
Adult Education and would consist of representatives of all local 
agencies that are engaged in the work of adult education. The 
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local Advisory Council would conduct a survey to recommend 
to the local Board of Education or the local representative of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration the adult edu- 
cational needs of the local community. This survey would indi- 
cate the needs of underprivileged adults, the needs of boys and 
girls who have recently completed high school, vocational needs 
of workers classes, educational needs of unemployed adults, and 
needs of nurseries and nursery schools. 

It was pointed out to the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration that most cities and even small towns have evening 
schools, workers classes and study clubs under semi-public and 
private auspices. If an Advisory Council on Adult Education 
is made a part of the national program there would be more 
opportunity to bring the needs of these agencies to the attention 
of the proper officials. There would therefore be more likelihood 
that the Federal adult educational program would become a real 
* community affair. 

It was also brought to the attention of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration that the Catholic Church has long been 
interested in adult education and is therefore deserving of recog- 
nition in any Federal, State or community program that is in- 
tended for the education of adults. Examples were given to 
indicate what is being done for adults in our archdioceses and 
dioceses through evening schools and study clubs. Specific men- 
tion was made of the evening school and correspondence school 
activities of our universities and colleges. Emphasis was placed 
on the adult educational programs of the National Council of 
Catholic Men, the National Council of Catholic Women and the 
Knights of Columbus. Finally, the officials of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration were reminded that the Catholic 
school system includes 2,123 high schools and 7,921 elementary 
schools and that many of these schools would be available for 
day nurseries and evening school adult educational programs. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration is interested in 
affording relief to the whole community. The educational pro- 
gram that is sponsored by this government agency should 
accordingly be so planned as to bring to the service of the com- 
munity all specialists in adult education. These specialists in- 
clude officials of the public and private school systems, social 
workers, librarians, and business and industrial leaders. 
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An Advisory Council on Adult Education composed of such 
specialists could render great assistance to the local Board of 
Education and the local representative of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration in providing an effective com- 
munity program of adult education. 

Each Council could also give expert advice to local directors 
of the P.W.A. and C.W.A. on employment projects, made-work 
problems, etc. In fact, each Advisory Council on Adult Edu- 
cation .could become a valuable local auxiliary to the N.R.A. 

James E. CumMINGs. 


Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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A CONTRIBUTION FROM BRAZIL TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


More than one American Catholic writer in recent years has 
called attention to the need of a better acquaintance on our part 
with the activities of our co-religionists in the South American 
States. As citizens interested in the advancement of better in- 
ternational relations, we share with our fellow Americans the 
desire for closer cooperation with our neighbors to the South. 
As members of the Universal Church, to whose efforts the cul- 
ture and civilization of South America are almost exclusively 
due, we should know more of the réle the Catholic Faith has 
played and is still playing in the evolution of that civilization. 

Of the Church’s educational endeavors in Latin America in 
the past we have some general knowledge. We know, for ex- 
ample, that the oldest university on the American Continent, 
St. Mark’s at Lima, founded in 551 by Charles V, was con- 
firmed by Pope Pius V in 1571; and that prior ta the Revolution 
some fifteen universities in all were either established or ap- 
proved by papal decree. We know something, too, of the Jesuit 
“Reductions” in Paraguay, of their splendid service to the In- 
dian and to the Faith and of their tragic decline. It is true 
that the glorious record of these educational foundations does 
not receive the space it deserves in our histories of education, 
but students of Catholic history are familiar with at least the 
main facts. Can the same be said of the present status of 
Catholic Education in South America? Hardly. Yet many of 
the students in our universities are engaged in the investigation 
of matters that are of far less vital importance today. 

Some such thoughts as these are bound to occur to the Cath- 
olic reader who picks up a book or an article dealing with Cath- 
olic activity in Latin America. He cannot help but wish that 
its contents might be made known to a wider circle, particularly 
in the United States where lack of familiarity with the language 
of our Latin brethren retards the progress of mutual under- 
standing. And such was the thought that came to the present 
writer as he glanced through the pages of the Proceedings of the 
Catholic Educational Congress held at Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 
August, 1931." 

*Congresso de Educagéo. Edicao do Centro D. Vital de Sao Paulo, 


1933. Owing to the civil disturbances of 1932, the publication of the 
Proceedings was unavoidably delayed. 
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The volume is much more than a record of proceedings. It is, 
in fact, a contribution to the philosophy of Catholic Education 
as a glance at the titles of the papers will reveal. Somewhat 
abbreviated, they may be listed as follows: (1) “The Rights and 
Duties of the Family in Education,” by Dr. Vicente Melillo; 
(2) “The Rights of the Church in Education,” by Monsenhor 
Gastao Liberal Pinto; (3) “The Injustice of a State Monopoly 
of Education,” by Dr. Manoel Marcondes Rezende; (4) “The 
Limitations of the School as an Educative Agency,” by Dr. J. 
Papaterra Limongi; (5) “The Wheat and the Tares in the New 
Education,” by Dr. Leonardo Van Acker; (6) “Physical Educa- 
tion and Sex Education,” by Dr. Paulo Sawaya; (7) “Co-Edu- 
cation,” by Dr. Xavier de Mattos; (8) “The Necessity of Main- 
taining Catholic Schools in Brazil,” by Professor Julio Penna; 
and (9) “The Need of Catholic Normal Schools and Colleges in 
Brazil,” by Dr. Alexandre Corréa. 

To give in a short article even a brief summary of the rich 
content of these several papers is a difficult task, yet there is not 
one of them that does not deserve more than a passing mention. 
If, therefore, I select for more extended comment a few of the 
discussions, it is because they deal with topics or present argu- 
ments that are not familiar to American Catholic readers. 

In the first paper Dr. Melillo adduces an array of proofs drawn 
from natural and positive law to show that the denial of the par- 
ents’ rights in education is contrary not only to ethical truth but 
to sane political economy and sound pedagogy as well. His main 
argument follows that of St. Thomas who maintains that educa- 
tion, being in a real sense a continuation of the process of procrea- 
tion, belongs by natural right to the parents. This is supported 
by the decisions of innumerable civil courts from the days of 
the Romans to our own. That to deprive the parents of their 
educational rights is contrary to sane political economy is ap- 
parent when one realizes the truth of St. Augustine’s dictum, viz., 
that the political order is not capable of advancing by its own 
efforts; vigor and strength must come to it from the supernatural. 
Hence, the state needs the spiritualizing and elevating energy 
that can be imparted to it only by an agency of the supernatural 
order. This is, of course, the Church; but her auxiliary is the 
Christian family. Lastly, such a policy is contrary to sound 
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pedagogy; for if to educate is to socialize the child, then educa- 
tion cannot ignore the first and most influential agency of social 
education, the family. In this connection, the writer makes a 
strong plea for the organization of Parent Teacher Associations 
to forward the growing movement of cooperation between the 
family and the home. 

Monsignor Pinto’s paper presents an excellent defense of the 
rights of the Church in education. He holds that a complete 
concept of education will take into consideration the whole nature 
of man, his origin, and his destiny, and aim to develop all of 
his capacities in accordance with the divine plan of the Creator. 
Such a concept, providing as it does for the operation of grace as 
well as of nature, demands the activity of that agency which God 
has established for the sanctification of men. 

In addition to the argument drawn from the divine commission, 
the writer appeals to the educational activity of the Church dur- 
ing the past twenty centuries. In its broad outlines this story is 
familiar to all students of history; but there is one instance of 
the Church’s unfailing concern for the education of youth that 
he mentions which, while it is of particular interest to his Brazil- 


ian readers, should be known to other Catholics as well, and that 
is the inauguration of Catholic education in Brazil. To quote: 


In the company of the Governor General, Thomas de Souza, 
Father Manuel da Nobrega set sail on the first of February, 1549, 
with five other religious, three priests and two lay brothers... . 
These new argonauts of Christian civilization landed at Bahia on 
the 29th of March of the same year, Father Manuel being “the 
first member of the Society of Jesus to disembark and set foot on 
the soil of Brazil. He came down from the ship with a great 
cross in his arms . . .” In the settlement which later gave rise 
to the city of Salvador, they began to build with their own hands 
a house of shelter in which, even before it was completed, a school 
was opened, the first to be set up in Brazil. This is something 
characteristic of the Jesuit missions in Latin America, perhaps 
never paralleled in history, the opening of a school simultaneously 
with the founding of a city, or even antedating it, as happened 
at Sao Paulo. The result of this was that in the course of time 
one could not find a settlement of any importance that did not 
have its school. 


He then goes on to relate how the Jesuit Fathers, in 1553, seek- 
ing a better site for their school came to what is now the city of 
of Sao Paulo. There they opened a new establishment in which 
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mass was said on the feast of the Apostle of the Gentiles after 
whom the place was named. Thus, to quote again, 


On the hill of Tamanduatehy there was a school before there 
was a town, in fact before there was a house in the place. 


The writer notes that the educational activity of the Church 
throughout the world at the present time is no less energetic than 
in the past, despite the fact that in many lands her work is im- 
peded by disenabling laws. The results of this interference with 
the mission of the Church are apparent in the spread of crime 
and juvenile delinquency as the statistics of France, for example, 
so clearly show. His own country, Brazil, has a high percentage 
of illiteracy which, relying on the authority of reputable writers, 
he does not hestitate to attribute in large measure to the de- 
cline of education after the expulsion of the Jesuits. According 
to one, Periera da Silva, whom he quotes, 

The instruction given to the people at governmental expense 
in the public schools which were established was as bad as it 


could possibly be. . . . The teachers in the primary grades knew 
little more than the children they were trying to teach. 


Then came Brazilian Independence which struck another blow 
at Catholic education. The Imperial Government aimed at 
destroying the influence of religion and to accomplish this purpose 
ordered the suppression of the novitiates and forbade the im- 
migration of religious of other nationalities (1885). Yet the 
spirit of Catholic Faith was not extinguished and despite the 
difficulties under which the Church suffered she continued to 
teach as best she could. Her efforts in Sao Paulo are particularly 
emphasized in this article. Yet here as elsewhere, “the harvest 
indeed is great, but the laborers are few.” Hence the writer 
stresses the need of religious vocations and the cooperation of 
all Catholics in the work of Catholic Action. 

The first part of Dr. Marcondes’ paper deals with the vexed 
question of state monopoly in Education. Such a policy, he de- 
clares, is contrary to good government, entails serious injustice, 
and is anti-pedagogical as well. It is nothing more nor less than 
pedagogic Naturalism; it is the new paganism in the schools 
which teaches the child to worship Nature, and Nature alone. As 
is evident, the policy interferes with the rights of both the parents 
and the Church, hence the writer recurs to the arguments adduced 
in the previous papers which he develops in some detail. 
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The second part of this paper deals with the attitude of Brazil- 
ian Catholics towards the “official school.” The author first dis- 
cusses the educational provisions of the Constitution of ’91. This 
instrument, he maintains, manifests a servile attempt to copy the 
liberalism engendered by the French Revolution which in turn 
had their origin in the teachings of Rousseau. Those who formu- 
lated it saw fit to ignore the whole social and political history 
of the Brazilian people and endeavored to foist upon them a form 
of government that was entirely alien to their traditions. They 
lost sight of the principle so well formulated by De Maistre, viz., 
that “a constitutional law never is and never can be anything 
other than a development or a sanction of a pre-existing law,” 
and likewise the dictum of Adam Miiller to the effect that “the 
legislation for a people can only be drawn from the spirit of that 
people as manifested in its history.” Now Brazil is a nation of 
Catholic traditions and the majority of its people are Catholics. 
From its early colonization throughout the First and Second Em- 
pires it steadfastly maintained its Catholic character until in 
1890 a radical band of liberalists attempted to disrupt the spirit- 
ual and social bonds that have united it for a period of 400 years. 
In no phase of public life was this rupture more gravely felt than 
in the field of education where the only legal instruction under 
the new constitution was the secularized form offered in the public 
schools. As the author of this paper points out, such a policy 
was anything but democratic, which it professed to be, inasmuch 
as it clearly violated the rights of the Catholic majority. Ir- 
religion, sponsored by a small but powerful group of atheists, 
masons, and freethinkers, became the religion of the State and 
“secular instruction” was imposed upon the schools. And this 
was done in the name of “Equality”! 

Catholics looked upon the Constitution as not only not neutral, 
but factious, sectarian, and grossly unjust. Nor did they accept 
it as might a vanquished people. On the contrary, led by the 
hierarchy and the clergy, they carried on a vigorous campaign 
which has at length resulted in a partial victory. Today the 
State grants permission to all denominations the privilege of giv- 
ing under certain conditions religious instruction in the public 
schools. This is contained in the so-called “Decree of Facultative 
Religious Instruction.” 

What is the attitude of the Catholic people of Brazil towards 
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this new legislation? They welcome it as a partial recognition of 
their rights but they do not feel that justice has as yet been done. 
As they see the matter, the schools of Brazil should be Catholic 
schools in the full sense of the term. They have no desire to im- 
pose their religious beliefs upon the followers of other sects who 
constitute a small minority of the population; but they contend 
that nothing short of the Catholic school can be said to conform 
to the genius of the Brazilian people. The writer concludes by 
suggesting a number of modifications which Catholics should 
endeavor to obtain in the new constitution and suggests various 
means by which they may be realized. These include the ballot, 
the press, and the furtherance of all aspects of Catholic Action. 

Dr. Van Acker’s paper deals with the “New Education,” which, 
it is interesting to note, has attracted much attention in Brazil. 
Catholic educators are divided into two schools, so to speak, so 
far as their attitude towards this movement are concerned. Some 
seem to be radically opposed to it; others take a more conserva- 
tive view. These latter refuse, of course, to accept the natural- 
istic philosophy maintained by many of the leaders of the New 
Education, but they contend that there is no valid reason why 
we should reject the methods they advocate before we have sub- 
mitted them to a scientific test. This is the advice of Father 
Schroteler, Director of the Zentralstelle der Katolischen 
Schulorganization Deutschlands, which Dr. Van Acker approves. 
In support of his position he calls attention to the number of 
Catholic schools in other lands that are adapting to their needs 
many of the procedures of the New Education. 

Commenting on the main ideas emphasized by the leaders of 
the New Education, viz, the social aim, pupil activity, and ex- 
perimentation, he develops the point brought out by our Holy 
Father in his Encyclical on The Christian Education of Youth, 
that much of this is not in any real sense “new.” The social 
aspect of education was stressed by St. Thomas, who also in- 
sisted on the necessity of pupil activity in the process of learn- 
ing. Moreover, in the medieval universities, the student actually 
determined his own program of studies; and it is no exaggeration 
of the facts to say that the scholastic disputations and partic- 
ularly the discussiones quodlibetales, in which every student was 
free to propose any problem whatsoever, were indeed actual ex- 
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amples of the project method. Again, the Ratio Studiorum of the 
Jesuit schools provided for the organization of “centers of inter- 
est,” encouraged initiative and activity on the part of the pupils, 
and combined practical with abstract and theoretical training. 

Of the psychological vs. the logical method, Dr. Van Acker 
says that while the former is undoubtedly the proper method to 
use in the kindergarten and the primary grades, it would be in- 
tolerable in the secondary school and in the college where it is 
absolutely essential that the student should learn to organize his 
knowledge according to the laws of logic. He cites the current 
practice in Germany and Austria, both of which countries were 
for a while carried away, if we may use the expression, by the 
propaganda in favor of the psychological organization of subject- 
matter. In Germany today opinion is divided; some advocate it 
for two years, some for four; but the decree of the Prussian Min- 
istry of Education limits it to one half-year. In Austria, where 
it used to be continued for five years, it is now confined to the 
first three, and in the last of these the pupil is already being pre- 
pared for the logical arrangement of the matter he is studying. 

Recurring to a suggestion already mentioned, Dr. Van Acker 
insists upon the necessity of putting these new ideas in educa- 
tion to the scientific test. This is his advice particularly to 
those educators who are attracted by the teachings of the New 
School. As for those who prefer to adhere to the traditional 
methods, he sees no reason why they should be charged with 
being reactionaries inasmuch as we have as yet no evidence that 
the loudly acclaimed results of the new education are to be of 
lasting value. For both classes he recommends a careful study 
of educational proposals from the scientific, historical, and 
philosophical points of view. He makes the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. Organization of higher courses of study along the lines 
just mentioned. 

2. A university center which shall act as a sort of clearing 
house for educational contributions. 

3. A well-equipped pedagogical library. 

4. The encouragement of international cooperation among 
Catholic educators. 

5 Publication of a series of educational treatises by Cath- 
olic writers. 
6. The publication of articles dealing with education in the 
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existing Catholic reviews and, if possible, the establishment of 
a review devoted wholly to Catholic education. 


Dr. Penna begins his discussion by stating (1) that the num- 
ber of Catholic schools in Brazil is woefully inadequate, con- 
sidering the size of the Catholic population; and (2) that there 
is no proper organization of Catholic endeavor which might lead 
to the remedying of this defect. The first of these statements is 
substantiated by statistics gathered from the various diocesan 
reports. He estimates that there are about 77,000 Catholic 
children between the ages of 8 and 11 years in the Archdiocese 
of Sao Paulo. Approximately 27,000 pupils are enrolled in the 
167 Catholic schools. This number includes, of course, many 
children whose age is either less than 4 or more than 11. These, 
however, are not taken into account in the present estimate. 
Allowing for a small percentage enrolled in isolated Catholic 
schools, the writer figures that there are at least 50,000 children 
between the ages of 8 and 11 who are not receiving the kind of 
instruction the Church wishes them to have. It is true that of 
this number many are enrolled in the courses in Catechism, which 
include a total of some 71,000; but it is clearly recognized that 
these classes are not a satisfactory substitute for Catholic 
schools. 

Facing this situation, the writer asks what is to be done. 
Before answering, he cites conditions in the United States and 
in France where the Catholic population is called upon to sup- 
port Catholic schools without assistance from the state; and 
he pleads with his countrymen to follow their example. Nor 
will it suffice, he tells them, to establish Catholic schools of any 
sort; they must be equal and even superior to the state schools. 
This means that they must be well organized, have able teachers, 
and be carefully supervised. This will require some system of 
centralized control by which the various phases of instruction 
may be coordinated. 

The plan suggested for the attainment of these aims is rather 
unique. It consists in a reorganization, or rather an extension, 
of the work of the St. Vincent de Paul Society proposed by the 
Metropolitan (Sao Paulo) Conference. Space will not permit 
a detailed analysis of the plan. Suffice it to say that it aims to 
enlist the members of the Society in a permanent organization, 
_the purpose of which will be to establish and maintain Catholic 
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schools of all grades from the primary to the professional, in- 
cluding teacher-training institutions. 

Dr. Corréa in his paper stresses the need of normal schools 
for the training of primary teachers and higher schools of edu- 
cation for the professional formation of secondary instructors. 
This professional preparation is not to be merely technical, but 
above all philosophical. In addition, it must include training 
in the humanities, Latin, Greek, and the principal modern 
languages and literatures. In support of this latter require- 
ment, the author adduces the testimony of a large number of 
prominent writers, American and European, who have spoken 
of the value of the classics. Moreover, he answers the usual 
objections brought forward by those who argue for a more 
“practical” course of studies. 

Dr. Limongi’s paper, dealing with the limitations of the school 
as an educative agency, recurs to the arguments brought out by 
his fellow-speakers in defense of the rights of the Church and of 
the parents in the matter of education. The task of the school 
is to supplement and not to supplant the home. Without the 
cooperation of the home, its best efforts will be in vain. Neither 
can it take the place of the Church in the formation of the 
child whose highest perfection is spiritual sanctification and not 
merely temporal success or prosperity. The ideal combination 
is where school, home, and Church work together for the attain- 
ment of the child’s eternal destiny. 

Dr. Sawaya’s paper on “Sex Education” and Dr. de Mattos’ 
on “Co-Education” develop the doctrine laid down on these topics 
by our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical on The 
Christian Education of Youth. Inasmuch as the teaching of the 
Church on these matters is well known there is no need to re- 
view the arguments presented by these two writers. Both show 
that they are well acquainted with the pertinent writings not 
only of Catholic authors but of non-Catholics as well. (Dr. 
Sawaya’s paper includes a bibliography of 94 titles). The two 
papers constitute valuable contributions not only to the volume 
under consideration but to the literature of the fields with which 
they deal. 

Lengthy as this review unquestionably is, it does but scant 
justice to the men whose careful study and research made pos- 
sible the publication of this interesting volume. It will un- 
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doubtedly accomplish much good among those for whom it is 
primarily intended, the Catholic people of Brazil, arousing in 
them a genuine love for the rich heritage of Catholic education 
which is theirs and stimulating them to greater effort in its 
maintenance. But its usefulness will not be limited to them. 
Catholic educators in other lands will profit from a perusal of 
its contents since it deals with the solution of problems that are 
more or less common to them all. We congratulate the Catholics 
of Sao Paulo on the success of their Educational Congress and 
hope that similar meetings may be held frequently in the years 
to come. 
Epwarp B. Jorpan. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


PEACE AND THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM * 


It may be assumed that the purpose of a college curriculum is 
to serve as a guide through fields of knowledge with which the 
student is unfamiliar, to indicate to him the main divisions of our 
spiritual heritage, to prescribe the order according to which they 
should be approached and to suggest a suitably proportionate 
amount of time to be devoted to each during the years of college 
work. It may be regarded as a course to be run, a course with 
certain definite goals to be attained. Or one might regard it 
simply as a reliable inventory of the materials which the student 
may use to best advantage in the construction of his educational 
house. But at best it is a passive element in education, a some- 
thing to be worked upon, to be taken in and assimilated, trans- 
formed into oneself, reproduced through personal conception and 
understanding, thought and expression. 

The dynamic agents in the educational process are the student 
himself and his teachers. Without these a curriculum is of no 
significance. Even with these, its value will not depend as greatly 
upon how much of it is assimilated as upon the spirit in which 
it is examined, and the specific purposes to whose attainment it 
is utilized as a means. What fruit it may bear in terms of sound 
judgment, depth of mind, vivacity of imagination, vigor of 
memory, moral virtues and uprightness of character, acquired 
skills and preparedness for right living, of proper attitudes toward 
the perplexities of private life and the perennial problems of 
social adjustments—all these, I say, are contingent even more 
upon the emphasis placed upon certain verities implicitly con- 
tained in the curriculum than upon the fact of having merely 
mentally digested these verities as a whole. 

It is in this light, it seems to me, that we should consider the 
subject of peace in relation to the college curriculum. The task 
to be accomplished is one of utilizing the materials that are to 
hand in the curriculum of the average Liberal Arts College as a 
more or less covert and informal instrument for the gradual 
development of what may be called a proper mental attitude 


* Address delivered be Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C., of the University 
of Notre Dame at the Regional Conference of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, University of Notre Dame, Ind., November 19, 1933. 
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toward peace. Such a procedure is not without good precedent. 
It is in fact an integral part of the art of good teaching. No 
teacher skilled in the practise of his art neglects what one might, 
though with doubtful propriety, I admit, refer to as by-products 
of his work. In teaching, perhaps more than in any other human 
enterprise, it is the letter that kills and the spirit that quickens. 
The slavish grind over the forms of Latin and Greek, for instance, 
will quickly and deservedly kill the taste for those classical stud- 
ies, even though a knowledge of such forms is necessary for an 
understanding of the language. Let a teacher give the impres- 
sion that such is the principal aim of the work in hand, and it 
not only is foredoomed to failure, but what is worse, the student 
will have acquired a wrong and injurious attitude toward all 
classical studies. But let the teacher take his Tacitus or Cicero 
or Augustine or Homer or Chrysostom and present him to his 
students as an extraordinary human document, rich in content, 
beautiful in form, highly perfect in construction, a document 
which when understood will be stimulating to the imagination, 
instructive to the mind, useful in the comprehension of many 
things, and genuinely practical in the business of daily living, and 
a knowledge of the forms will become a trifling hurdle leaped 
over with ease and with eagerness. It will not even be an ex- 
citing incident. The real excitement for the student will come 
from the realization that, incidentally and without formal effort 
in that direction, he is acquiring the habit of close and correct 
thinking, the habit of discriminating the lasting qualities of 
things from the transient, the genuinely beautiful from the spuri- 
ous, the sound thoughts of men from the superficial. He will re- 
joice that the seemingly dead letters of the page are in reality 
pulsating with human interest and human life. He will have 
acquired not only some worthwhile knowledge of a particular 
author, but also a correct attitude toward the value of all classical 
studies. He will have become an enthusiast for these truly lib- 
erating studies, and his influence will be felt whenever discussion 
arises over matters of education generally. All of this, in my 
judgment is illustrative of what can be done by means of at least 
many of the subjects in the college curriculum in developing right 
attitudes toward peaceful procedures in human relations. 

Take history, for example. It is the record of what men in 
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the past have done. “What memory is to each man,” says Hayes, 
“history is to the human race. It explains what we are doing, 
why we are doing it, and how we came to do it. It enables us to 
understand ourselves by making us acquainted with other peo- 
ples.” (World Hist. p. 1). It is a panorama of concrete ex- 
amples of the conduct of the human race, of the good and evil 
consequences of such conduct, of the conflicting ideals and forces 
that have, as one side or the other got the upper hand, made for 
peace and progress or for strife and social dissolution. It is a 
checkered story with here and there shining patches of wise and 
just legislation, with widespread recognition of the obligations of 
charity and a clear realization of the essential aims and purposes 
of life. And on the other hand, one finds areas that are dark and 
forbidding, wherein social life is rent by internal dissension, split 
asunder by the rejection of legitimate authority, permeated by an 
atmosphere of suspicion and distrust, and characterized by bound- 
less greed and the almost total extinction of the fires of charity. 
Examining such a panorama, not indeed from the factual view- 
point only, but as an organic whole wherein each part is seen in 
its coordination with all the others, it will not be difficult to dis- 
tinguish the things that have made for peace from those that have 
engendered strife. For as peace is the child of justice, so strife is 
the offspring of injustice, Just and Unjust are determinations of 
law, as law itself is determined by the ends of individual and 
social life. 

Let historians then present the records ot what men have 
done; let them point out how it came about that things were 
done as they were. But let them also take pains to show that 
they need not have been done as they were done. For ours is no 
Hegelian or deterministic view of life. Such a view of social 
phenomena namely, that wars and economic crises and the op- 
pression of the poor and the greed of monopoly and the ruthless- 
ness of imperialism are, in the nature of things, periodically just 
bound to happen, has done more to palliate these social injustices 
and to paralyze rational effort to prevent them than any other 
human attitude. Let the historian then stress the fact that peace 
within and among nations is within the power of men to pre- 
serve, because it is within their power to despise and to resist 
injustice, to labor strenuously for the maintenance of just and 
honorable action, and to be vigilant lest wrong ideas and wrong 
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practices become intrenched. Paradoxical as it may seem, peace 
cannot be preserved except by constant fighting, and the willing- 
ness to fight peacefully for what is right is the attitude which 
may be developed by the proper teaching of history. Just now 
various contemporary historians tell us that the present economic 
depression, and even the late war, could have been averted had 
the nations of the world resolutely forsaken the ways of eco- 
nomic and financial imperialism, and substituted, in place of 
the false theory that the political and economic and of society 
is simply to accumulate ever greater wealth and power and 
influence, the true theory that social justice is achieved and the 
genuine welfare of society is promoted only when there is such 
a distribution of national wealth that all will have sufficient to 
provide decently for the needs of human living, and to have 
the opportunity to earn even that. 

It is not my desire here to moralize upon this point, but 
only to observe that if from a consideration of the history of 
the recent past an attitude of keen resentment can be developed 
in the public mind against the follies that have been committed, 
as well as the complimentary attitude of study and inquiry into 
ways and means of preventing them for the future, then it seems 
no exaggeration to say that a properly conducted study of the 
wider and more remote periods of history could be made the 
means of inculcating in the student mind a more permanent and 
powerful and habitual attitude in the interests of justice and 
so also of peace. 

But if history provides the examples, philosophy provides the 
principles. History is of the past. Philosophy is of all time. 
By means of philosophy the course of history flowing down out 
of the past can be given a different direction, brought under a 
new and, to a certain extent, effective control. The social his- 
torian may tell us what has happened, may even assign the 
proximate reasons why it has happened, but it is the province of 
the social philosopher to show why many things should not have 
happened, and to demonstrate how things ought to be done in 
the future. It deals with ultimates, with origins, with ends and 
purposes, with the nature of what is, and so also of what ought 
to be. And since a knowledge of these truths condition all 
rational living, philosophy is everybody’s business. It is espe- 
cially the college student’s business. 
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Whatever we may set down as the end of higher education, 
it is a fact that society looks to those who have enjoyed the 
privilege of a college education to assume the responsibilities of 
leadership. This goes without question for the professional men 
and technological experts. But no less rightly may one expect 
just this from liberally educated men. Without entering into de- 
tail, a leader may be defined as one who not only clearly under- 
stands a given situation, but who is able also to point out the 
right path from that situation to another and better one. It 
implies the ability to grasp quickly and accurately the essen- 
tial elements of a given order, together with an understanding 
of the order which is essential. Now that in a nutshell is the 
philosophic attitude, as it is also an epitome of philosophy itself. 
It is, as Newman says, “the power of viewing many things at 
once as one whole, of referring them severally to their true place 
in the universal system, of understanding their respective values, 
and determining their mutual dependence.” (Idea of a Univ. 
Dis. VI). In other words, the power at once to recognize the 
order of things that are, and of reconstructing an order of 
thought and an order of action which will be in conformity 
with it. 

Philosophy therefore rightly studied should make of the 
student a kind of public enemy number one of all sorts of dis- 
order. And first, an enemy of slovenly, superficial or biased 
thinking, the mother of error, misunderstanding and confusion, 
which is disorder in the realm of the mind. Next of pretentious 
and fictitious idealisms whereby the order of being is inverted, 
so that the real becomes merely an aspect of a so-called Absolute 
Mind or, worse still, a state of a merely human mind, and man 
himself the measure of all reality, and so of all truth and of all 
right and wrong. The genuine philosopher is an enemy of both 
ultra-intellectualism, which makes mind everything, and of 
anti-intellectualism, which makes it nothing. And so in either 
case he is an enemy of that perennial delusion of independence 
which is the antithesis of peaceful relations in the moral order. 
Out of the divorce of thought from things, and of the subse- 
quent bankruptcy of the intellectual powers to acquire certainty 
about the suprasensible and the supernatural flows that utterly 
demoralizing conception of the autonomous man, and the auton- 
omous nation. “The error of the modern world as of modern 
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thought,” says Maritain, “has been to assert the reign of reason 
over nature, while refusing to accept the reign of the supernatural 
over reason.” (Primauté du Spirituel, p. 8.) 

When each conceives himself to be supreme, the true moral 
order ceases, for then rational subordination and hierarchy cease; 
human life becomes an end in itself, human personality and 
human rights become infinitely cheapened, justice between men 
and between nations becomes a matter of utility and physical 
power, and charity and religion sink to the level of a sentimental 
humanitarianism whose watchword is respectability. Such in fact 
are the multiple disorders of our day, disorders which clearly 
must be corrected before there can be any hope of lasting peace. 
And so I submit that any college whose curriculum carries a 
philosophy which can successfully show how the axe may be laid 
to the roots of these disorders is, however remotely, doing gen- 
uine and effective work in the cause of peace. There can of 
course be no question of ever outlawing war on the grounds of 
its being everywhere and always unjustifiable. For, as Chester- 
ton remarks, “We cannot rid life of tragedy without ridding it 
of liberty.” But while we cannot rid man of liberty, we can 
nevertheless through the lessons, the facts and principles latent 
in the various subjects of our College curricula teach him how to 
use his liberty rightly. And that very probably is the highest 
end of education, as it is certainly an achievement in which lies 
society’s greatest guarantee of peace. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Among the curricular offerings of various colleges, teacher 
training institutes, and even convent schools, one often finds 
nowadays a course listed in their catalogues as “Public School 
Music.” There is no mention of Public School Arithmetic, nor 
Public School English, nor Public School Science—just the music 
is so modified. In the descriptions of this Public School Music, 
nothing is found either as to content or method that would seem 
to distinguish it from the course in school music as ordinarily 
given. The two following excerpts taken from late catalogues are 
typical of what is generally found: 

“Public School Music. Instruction in voice; dictation, phras- 
ing, chorus singing and conducting, with special application to 
work in the schools. 

“Public School Methods in Music. Fundamentals of music; 
presentation of note singing to children; notation; sight singing; 
rhythmical studies; part singing.” 

It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to prove that the 
expression “Public School Music” is a misnomer; rather its pur- 
pose is to get Catholic educators interested in what may be 
validly called Catholic School Music—that is, music thoroughly 
in harmony with Catholic thought and feeling and so organized 
as to include not only modern musical material, but also the 
liturgical melodies of the Church. 

The education of the educators is the first need, and when we 
say educators we mean all those who have to do with the direc- 
tion of learning—pastors, principals, supervisors, and teachers. 
Now many, very many, classroom teachers look upon music as 
outside their field. Even classroom teachers in training give 
evidence of this attitude. A writer in the June (1932) number 
of Current History tells us that “a recent study of the interests 
of 1080 students in fifteen teachers’ colleges shows that almost 
half are entirely indifferent to any of the fine arts and some 
are actually hostile to them.” With reason does the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship advocate and urge the necessity for greater 
emphasis on “spiritual values in a highly mechanized civiliza- 
tion.” The notion that music is outside the field of the class- 
room teacher or that teaching singing is above or beyond her 
ability is a mistaken one. Hollis Dann says “it is entirely pos- 
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sible and practicable for any good teacher of reading who is not 
tone deaf to learn to teach singing successfully.” He even goes 
so far as to say that “since the methods of training adult voices 
are not applicable to children’s voices, the ordinary vocal teacher 
is not a safe guide in this matter” and that “only the successful 
and expert teacher of children is qualified.” 

Facilities for learning school music have not been wanting. 
Year after year courses have been offered, but year after year 
these courses have been overlooked by the majority of class- 
room teachers in favor of more “practical” subjects. True, 
music is an art subject, but because of its stimulating effect upon 
the child’s physical, emotional, and spiritual nature, it is con- 
sidered by many authorities as one of the most important stud- 
ies in the curriculum. Moreover, the Church through her music 
would enrich the child’s devotional life by an understanding of 
the Gregorian chant. No phase of music is more worthy of 
study. Note what a music critic, presumably not a Catholic, 
writes in the New York Times, March 30, 1933: 


“The concert given by the choir of the Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music in the Town Hall last night was a revelation of 
the beauty which great music and fine training can bring forth. 
These girls of the College of the Sacred Heart, some of whom 
have been accustomed since the age of six to the Gregorian Chant 
. .. brought to their performance a sincerity of utterance and a 
technical finesse which more pretentious choruses might well 
envy... 

The program included numerous chants and antiphons which 
have preserved the seemingly artless cadences of a time when 
song and speech had not gone so far asunder. . . Why, one asks, 
are these works so seldom performed in the cathedral, in the 
church? They are its greatest musical heritage. .. Why must one 
go to the Town Hall or Carnegie if one wants to hear them?” 


It is significant that these young singers were trained at the 
College of the Sacred Heart. The Ward is preeminently a method 
of teaching Catholic School Music and those who have been 
trained in it and have had experience with it maintain that it 
is a system of instilling an understanding and appreciation of 
music in even the youngest children, that it is in thorough accord 
with the findings of leading authorities on child study and 
educational psychology, and that it imparts the requisite knowl- 
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edge for the interpretation of Gregorian chant. Strange to re- 
late, this same Ward Method was voted out almost unanimously 
at a meeting of the parochial school teachers held not so long 
ago in a diocese where it had been adopted as a basal text. It 
was denounced as being dull and mechanical, as being too dif- 
ficult and too technical, etc. Would it be too drastic to say that 
this dissatisfaction with the Ward was in all probability antip- 
athy to teaching school music at all? Numerous testimonies from 
@ large experience could be given here in proof of this attitude, 
but it is preferable to reserve them. All who are concerned 
about Catholic School Music recognize that it is undervalued 
and that there is a woeful lack of interest somewhere among 
Catholic educators. We seem to have forgotten that Rome has 
spoken—that Pius X said in his ill-observed Motu Proprio that 
“special efforts are to be made to restore the use of Gregorian 
Chant by the people, so that the faithful may again take a more 
active part in the ecclesiastical offices as was the case in ancient 
times”; and that Pius XI says in his Divini Cultus Sanctitatem: 

“In order that the faithful may participate more actively in 
divine worship, Gregorian Chant in that which pertains to the 
people should be restored to their use. It is quite necessary that 
the faithful, not as visitors or mute spectators, but as worshippers 
thoroughly imbued with the beauty of the liturgy, should take 
part in the sacred ceremonies. .. . 

“The efforts of both clergy should be exerted to this end. 
Bishops, of course, and local Ordinaries should lead the way, 
that they themselves, or through others who are trained specially 
for it, care for the liturgical and musical instruction of the 
people, since it is so much connected with Christian Doctrine. 
This will be more easily accomplished by instruction in liturgical 
chant, especially at school. . . . Moreover, the communities of 
religious, of sisters and of pious women, should be alert to attain 
this end in the various institutions which have been entrusted to 
them for educational instruction...” 


If these directions were carried out, there would be no occasion 
to challenge us by asking why one must go to the Town Hall 


to hear chants of the Church. 
Sister JosepH Mary, 


Nazareth, Kentucky. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


There is more than a mere relationship between the Catholic 
School and the Catholic Press. There is between them a definite 
field for cooperation to the mutual advantage of both. This 
being so, it may be beneficial as well as timely—since this is 
Catholic Press Month—to recall some expressions of high ap- 
proval which Popes have uttered regarding the Apostolate of 
the Press. 

Addressing a group of Catholic journalists whom he had re- 
ceived in audience last year, His Holiness Pope Pius XI said: 

“You are my voice. I do not say that you make my voice 
heard, but that you are really my voice itself; for few indeed 
would be the number of children of our common Father who 
could learn my wishes and thoughts without the aid of the 
Catholic Press.” 

His Holiness also said: 

“The power and influence of the Catholic Press are so great 
even seemingly insignificant activity in its favor is of great 
importance. . .. Anything you do for the Catholic Press I will 
consider done for me personally.” 

Pope Benedict XV said: 

“The work of the American Catholic papers has been most 
praiseworthy. They have been an effective auxiliary to the pul- 
pit in spreading the Faith.” 

Pope Benedict XV also said: 

“Well acquainted with the serious purposes of American Cath- 
olics and their devotion towards this Apostolic See, while We 
send to them our paternal benediction We express the wish that 
their activity in the fertile field of the Press may bear ever more 
abundant fruits and, like the Evangelical mustard seed, grow 
into a strong and mighty tree which under the shadow of its 
branches will gather all the souls thirsting after truth, all the 
hearts beating for the good.” 

Pope Pius X said: 

“In vain will you found missions and build schools, if you 
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are not able to wield the offensive and defensive weapon of a 
loyal Catholic Press.” 

Pope Leo XIII said: 

“Among the best means adapted to the defense of religion there 
is none, in Our opinion, more efficacious and more suited to the 
present time than that which consists in meeting the Press by 
the Press, and thus frustrating the schemes of the enemies of 
religion.” 

Pope Pius IX said: 

“Tt is the holy duty of every Catholic to support the Catholic 
Press and to promote it among the people. The good press is a 
work of the greatest importance and of greatest merit.” 


N.C.W.C. BIENNIAL REPORT ON MAJOR SEMINARIES 


Ordinations in the 93 major seminaries conducted throughout 
the United States totaled 1,011 during 1932, it is revealed in the 
biennial survey just made public by the Department of Educa- 
tion, National Catholic Welfare Conference. This is an increase 
of 99 over the total for 1930, when the last survey was made. 
The number of graduates ordained as members of religious 
Orders was 335, while 676 were ordained as members of the 
diocesan clergy. 

In 1932, the number of students enrolled in courses in theology 
was 4,928. Of this total 1,665 were students training for religious 
Orders and 3,263 were students training for the secular, or dioce- 
san, clergy. A total of 2,891 students were enrolled in courses of 
philosophy. This total included 1,463 religious Order students 
and 1,428 aspirants to the diocesan priesthood. 

Excluding duplicates the total number of students training for 
religious Orders were 3,045 and for the diocesan clergy 4,682. 
The grand total of 7,727 students in 1932 was an increase of 
nearly 100 students over the total of 7,632 in 1930. 

In 1932, the seminaries reported 1,358 graduates. The num- 
ber of these graduates who received degrees was as follows: 
Bachelor of Arts, 489; Bachelor of Science, 1; Bachelor of 
Philosophy, 11; Bachelor of Sacred Theology, 89; Master of 
Arts, 166; Master of Science, 5; Licentiate of Philosophy, 1; 
Licentiate of Sacred Theology, 33; Doctor of Sacred Theology, 2, 
or a total of 797 degrees conferred. Thirty-seven of the semi- 
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naries confer degrees directly or through affiliation with one of 
the Catholic universities. 

In the 93 seminaries the instruction staffs included 341 religious 
and 211 diocesan clergymen in the department of theology. 
Fifteen lay teachers were also included in this department. The 
department of philosophy included 287 religious Order priests, 
118 diocesan priests and 27 lay teachers. Excluding duplicates 
the total number of instructors in the major seminaries in 1932 
was as follows: Religious Order clergy 580, diocesan clergy 267 
and lay teachers 36. The grand total of 883 instructors was prac- 
tically the same as in 1930 when 886 instructors were reported. 

Sixteen of the major seminaries are conducted by diocesan 
clergy, 1 by diocesan clergy and a religious Order and 76 by 
religious Orders. Thirty religious congregations and societies 
are represented in those seminaries conducted by religious Orders. 
Sixty-one of these seminaries were given over exclusively to the 
training of candidates of the various religious Orders, 23 to the 
training of diocesan priests and 9 to the training of students for 
both fields of religious work. 

The 32 seminaries that prepare aspirants for the diocesan 
priesthood are located in 28 of the 105 archdioceses and dioceses 
of the United States. Dioceses that do not have their own semi- 
naries send their candidates to seminaries in various parts of 
the country. 

An examination of the reports from the seminaries shows that 
52 have departments of philosophy and theology, 25 have only a 
department of theology and 16 have only a department of 
philosophy. Of those that have a theology department 67 give 
the full four-year course, 3 give a longer course, and 7 do not 
give the complete course. The entire course in some cases is not 
taken in any one seminary. In seminaries that have a depart- 
ment of philosophy 48 give a two-year course and 20 give a 
longer course. 

The survey shows that the 93 major seminaries in the United 
States are distributed among the various States as follows: Ala- 
bama, 1; Arkansas, 2; California, 4; Colorado, 1; Connecticut, 1; 
District of Columbia, 9; Florida, 1; Illinois, 7; Indiana, 3; 
Iowa, 1; Kansas, 3; Louisiana, 2; Maryland, 4; Massachu- 
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setts, 4; Michigan, 2; Minnesota, 2; Mississippi, 1; Missouri, 3; 
Nebraska, 2; New Jersey, 3; New York, 12; North Carolina, 1; 
Ohio, 6; Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, 7; Texas, 3; Washington, 1; 
and Wisconsin, 6. 

The distribution according to archdioceses and dioceses is as 
follows: Archdioceses: Baltimore, 13; Boston, 4; Chicago, 5; 
Cincinnati, 2; Milwaukee, 3; New Orleans, 2; New York, 4; 
Philadelphia, 3; Portland in Oregon, 1; St. Louis, 3; St. Paul, 1; 
San Antonio, 1; and San Francisco, 2. Dioceses: Albany, 2; 
Altoona, 1; Brooklyn, 2; Buffalo, 2; Cleveland, 2; Columbus, 2; 
Concordia, 1; Corpus Christi, 1; Denver, 1; Des Moines, 1; 
Detroit, 2; Fort Wayne, 1; Galveston, 1; Green Bay, 2; Hart- 
ford, 1; Indianapolis, 2; La Crosse, 1; Leavenworth, 1; Lin- 
coln, 1; Little Rock, 2; Los Angeles and San Diego, 2; Mobile, 1; 
Natchez, 1; Newark, 3; Ogdensburg, 1; Omaha, 1; Peoria, 1; 
Pittsburgh, 2; Rochester, 1; St. Augustine, 1; St. Cloud, 1; Scran- 
ton, 1; Spokane, 1; Springfield, 1; Wichita, 1; and Belmont 
Abbey, 1. 


VILLANOVA CONFERS 1934 MENDEL MEDAL ON ABBE LEMAITRE 


Abbe Georges Lemaitre, distinguished Belgian scientist and 
professor of Astral Physics at the University of Louvain and 
visiting professor at the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was named the recipient of the Mendel Medal for 
1934, for outstanding service to science, presented by Villanova 
College, Villanova, Penna. 

Abbe Lemaitre is perhaps best known to the American public 
as the author of the theory of the “expanding universe,” which 
Professor Albert Einstein has styled “the most satisfactory theory 
yet presented.” In September of last year, he came from Bel- 
gium’s national Catholic university, the University of Louvain, 
to America’s national Catholic University in Washington, to be 
visiting professor in the Department of Physics there. He was 
enthusiastically received in Washington, having previously visited 
the Capital City, and was greeted by outstanding scientists and 
members of the Government and diplomatic corps. 

Since September, the recipient of the Mendel prize has offered 
several courses at the Catholic University, giving particular at- 
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tention to his own theory. He also presented three public lec- 
tures on the campus discussing, “Time Scale,” “Structure of 
Space,” and “Cosmic Rays,” all phases of his theory of the 
splitting atom. 

The originator of the atomic explosion hypothesis, which con- 
tends that in the beginning, billions of years ago, everything was 
concentrated in a single mass which exploded and flew in all 
directions, making the universe as it is known today, the Abbe 
believes that everything still is expanding because of the cosmic 
force and that it will continue to expand until it dissolves into 
nothingness. 

Abbe Lemaitre was born in Charleroi, Belgium, in 1894. His 
education was interrupted in 1914 by the outbreak of the World 
War. Serving through the war as an adjutant in the infantry 
and the artillery, he was awarded the Croix de Guerre by the 
Belgian Government. 

At the close of the war, the Abbe resumed his studies at the 
University of Louvain from which he was graduated in 1920 
with the degree of Doctor of Science. He then entered the semi- 
nary at Malines where he was ordained a priest in 1923 by the 
late Cardinal Mercier. 

After his ordination, Abbe Lemaitre went to the University 
of Cambridge in England for further study under Sir Arthur 
S. Eddington, Plumian astronomer. In 1924, he came to the 
United States and continued his studies at the Harvard College 
Observatory and at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where he obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Science. 
Upon his return to his native land, he was appointed professor of 
Astral Physics at the University of Louvain. 

In 1932, the Abbe spent some time in this country as visiting 
professor at various universities. He also spent part of that 
period at the California Institute of Technology and the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, where he engaged in special studies and 
expounded his theory before Einstein. 


QUOTATIONS OF INTEREST 
WASHINGTON ON THE NECESSITY OF RELIGION IN NATIONAL LIFE 


In his addresses and writings Washington constantly empha- 
sized the necessity of religious freedom, if the Republic was to 
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endure. The following excerpt from his Farewell Address is 
characteristic of his oft reiterated statement of this principle: 


“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor 
to subvert these great pillars of human happiness—these firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to cherish them. 
A volume could not trace all their connections with private and 
public felicity. Let it simply be asked, Where is the security for 
property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obliga- 
tion desert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation 
in courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained without religion. 

“Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined educa- 
tion on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. I+ is substantially true that virture or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular government. The rule 
indeed extends with more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend to it can look with 
indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of the 
fabric?”—From a Manual on George Washington, published by 
the N. C. W. C. Department of Education, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


LINCOLN’S RELIANCE ON GOD 


It is the purpose of this bulletin to present a few exhibits which 
illustrate Lincoln’s firm belief that a just God was guiding the 
destiny of the nation, and that he relied upon Providence to 
direct him in the conduct of the nation’s affairs. 


Farewell Address at Springfield, Illinois, February 12, 1861 


“Without the assistance of that Divine Being who ever at- 
tended him (Washington), I cannot succeed. With that as- 
sistance I cannot fail. Trusting in Him who can go with me, 
and remain with you and be everywhere for good, let us con- 
fidently hope that all will yet be well.” 


First Inaugural, March 4, 1861 


“If the Almighty Ruler of Nations with his eternal truth and 
justice, be on your side of the North or on yours of the South, 
that truth and that justice will surely prevail by the judgment of 
this great tribunal of the American people. . . . Intelligence, 
patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him who has 
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never yet forsaken this favored land are still competent to adjust 
in the best way our present difficulty.” 


Message to Congress, July 4, 1861 


“And having thus chosen our course, without guile and with 
pure purpose, let us renew our trust in God, and go forward with- 
out fear and with manly hearts.”—From Lincoln Lore, a Bulletin 
published by The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


ROOSEVELT ON FAITH IN GOD 


“The people of the United States still recognize, and, I believe, 
recognize with firmer faith than ever before, that spiritual values 
count in the long run more than material values. Those who 
have sought by edict to eliminate the right of mankind to believe 
in God and to practice that belief, have in every case, discovered 
sooner or later that they are tilting in vain against an inherent, 
essential, undying quality, and indeed necessity, of the human 
race—a quality and a necessity which in every century have 
proved an essential to permanent progress. . . 

“T can never express in words what the loyalty and trust of the 
nation have meant to me. Not for a moment have I doubted 
that we would climb out of the valley of gloom. Always have 


I been certain that we would conquer, because the spirit of 
America springs from faith—faith in the beloved institutions of 
our land, and a true abiding faith in the divine guidance of 
God.”—From address delivered at the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, New York City, October 5, 1933. 


THE POWER OF RELIGION 


“There can be no lasting success without the element of 
religion. We hold the key to genuine character formation and 
guidance. The Church is the only power on earth that can 
develop the child’s individuality. Education with her means the 
developing of the whole being, the religious and intellectual. 
With her the end of education is the formation of the moral per- 
sonality by the union of faith and reason with an awakened 
conscience and steadfast will. How wisely has the Church taught 
and acted in this matter laying it down as a great rere 
principle of teaching that formation of character must not on 
be attended to but ever take precedence of all things else. wit 
her the heart of culture is the culture of the heart and the soul 
of improvement is the improvement of the soul.’ Make the 
young gifted child like to his Divine Maker in that with all his 
heart he loves justice and hates iniquity. Once this great prin- 
ciple of rectitude has taken full possession of his whole being, 
give him the most liberal mental equipment he can possibly re- 
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ceive and you have a true Catholic leader. Allers in his 
Psychology of Character gives an excellent treatment of the 
nature, recognition, and development of character, a work that 
should be read by all Catholic teachers. In Dr. J. M. Wolfe’s 
article ‘The Virtues in Effective Development of Character’ in 
the Catholic Educational Review for the year 1929 we have a 
fine supplement to Allers’ Psychology of Character.”—Sister 
Mary Cecil, A.M., Sister of Saint Joseph of Carondelet, in 
Catholic School Interests, December, 1933. 


EDUCATION FOR TEMPERANCE 


“Educators, if they are true to their calling, will have the same 
duty after repeal as was incumbent upon them both during and 
before the dreary days of Prohibition. They will, if they are 
real educators, insist upon the training not only of the mind of 
youth, but also of the heart and soul as well. The will must be 
cultivated as well as the intellect. Hence it seems perfectly clear 
that students will have to be taught and thoroughly drilled in 
the control of their actions, prompted by a strong will and guided 
by an enlightened intellect. This will lead to the practice of the 
virtue of temperance, which is the only solution to the problem 
of drink. This temperance must be voluntary and persevering. 
It must be prompted by strong motives and it must be based 
upon the conviction that in living temperately man is guided by 
his highest spiritual faculty, his intellect. 

“Legislating for temperance is out of the question. This is 
easily proven by a long-protracted and sad experience as well as 
by the invincible force of clear logic. If youth is to grow up 
temperate, he must do so by conviction. He must be taught that 
to drink is not good for him and he must conclude and resolve 
not to drink. To be and to remain temperate his will must be 
trained to resist all inclinations and to carry on a struggle of 
indefinite length to refrain from what his intellect tells him is 
detrimental to his physical and moral welfare. All this, of course, 
is to be based upon proper motives, which also must be 
taught. Hence youth must be convinced of the necessity of 
maintaining a high standard of physical health and especially of 
moral health. erefore he should be taught his proper relation- 
ship to a Supreme Being as well as his duty of deference to His 
authority. His temperance must be based upon all of this. It 
will then be an ornament to his life and his character. He will 
then be temperate in his desire for human acclaim, in his desire 
for money, in his quest for pleasure. In other words he will be a 
man who is guided by his intellect and not his animal nature, and 
who is prompted by a will supported by motives of a super- 
natural character. This is now and will ever be the object of true 
education, as it has been its object in the past. 
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“Let educators train the soul of youth as well as his mind and 
body; let them place before the inexperienced eyes of young 
America proper and true motives for their conduct; let them train 
their will in prompt and persevering action in the achievement 
of good, and youth will be temperate. This is education’s task 
and test.”"—Very Rev. Hugo F. Sloctemyer, 8.J., President, 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio, in the January issue of 
Religious Education. 


HANDWRITING IS INDISPENSABLE 


“No matter what advances are made by technocracy, the 
values of handwriting will never perish. This simple easy means 
of recording thought and speech in fixed and permanent char- 
acters must ever be at our disposal. There will always be times 
and places in which typewriters are not available or cannot be 
used. We shall be called on to write applications for positions, 
to take down notes, to make out orders and even to sign checks— 
all of which are tasks that require the use of the hand and not 
the machine. The skill of handwriting must be learned despite 
the typewriter just as the process of addition must be mastered 
despite the adding machine. .. . 

“If we add to the practical values of penmanship, the con- 
comitant training in neatness, accuracy, attention, muscular con- 
trol, etc., the benefits of the subject can be increased and multi- 
plied indefinitely. Finally the human and cultural value must 
not be overlooked. Handwriting is endowed with warmth, char- 
acter, and individuality. For this reason some experimentalists 
have tried to base character tests on handwriting. For the same 
reason authorities on etiquette have insisted that certain com- 
munications such as a letter of condolence, or the acceptance of 
an invitation should be written by hand.”—Rev. Joseph H. 
Ostdiek, M.A., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Neb. 
in the January issue of The Educator, published by The Zaner- 
Bloser Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The Most Rev. John M. McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Baltimore, assisted by the Most Rev. James H. Ryan, rector of 
the Catholic University of America, officiated at the dedication 
January 14 of the newly completed unit of Holy Redeemer Col- 
lege, Redemptorist study house at the Catholic University of 
America. Others assisting Bishop McNamara were the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. David T. O’Dwyer, procurator of the university, the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, dean of the Sister’s College, 
and the Rev. Dr. Maurice F. Sheehy, assistant to the rector of 
the Catholic University. The college, which was started in Aug- 
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ust, 1932, has been erected at a cost of $250,000. . . . The Rhode 
Island Department of Education has dismissed a plea of a New- 
port atheist who sought to have the prayers before classes 
omitted in the schools where his children are taught. The par- 
ent asserted that the prayers in the school room were in violation 
of the State Constitution. The Newport man said it was his 
desire that his children might “understand historical truths from 
the position of the materialist conception of history and eco- 
nomics.” Religious teachings, he asserted, were “contrary to 
that position.” In its ruling the Board held the prayers were not 
in violation of the Constitution. Commissioner of Education 
Walter E. Ranger, replying to the complaint said: “We do not 
find it necessary to emphasize in this answer to your letter that 
truth seldom is obtained through obscurantism, and that the way 
to truth lies through liberal education.” It was pointed out 
that participation in the prayer service is not compulsory. .. . 
A Bill to authorize the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
make loans to aid in the operation and maintenance of institu- 
tions for religious instruction and worship was introduced by 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas. The Bill, which is similar to 
the measure introduced in the House by Representative Louis 
Ludlow of Indiana in the last session of Congress, authorizes 
and empowers the R.F.C. “to make loans to any corporation, 
trust, foundation, congregation, organization, or association 
organized (not for profit) under the laws of any State or Terri- 
tory and operated for religious purposes, to aid in financing the 
operation and maintenance of institutions for religious instruc- 
tion and worship.” The interest rate is not to exceed 4 per cent 
and the loans may be made for a period of five years, subject to 
the extension of the Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932. During the period of the loan no amortization or reduc- 
tion of the principal would be required, and real estate owned 
by any institution authorized to borrow under the provisions of 
the Bill would be deemed adequate security for a loan to the 
institution. .. . A Catholic Action Club is being formed at 
Notre Dame University, according to the university’s Religious 
Bulletin. The Bulletin describes the purpose of the club as the 
supplementing of “the regular curriculum in preparing university 
laymen to assist the American Hierarchy in the Apostolic min- 
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istry.” The club will be directed by the Rev. William A. Bolger, 
C.8.C., head of the Department of Economics and Politics. It 
is planned to draw upon the Junior and Senior classes mainly for 
the membership of the club. . . . Prof. Charles Phillips, A.M., 
noted author, lecturer, traveler, and a member of the Depart- 
ment of English Faculty in the College of Arts and Letters at the 
University of Notre Dame, died suddenly in St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Minneapolis, Minn. on Friday, December 29. Professor Phillips 
was an authority on comparative literature, drama, creative 
writing, and the Polish people. His books, dealing mostly with 
these subjects have received wide acclaim. His latest work, 
“Paderewski,” was scheduled for release on January 23... . 
Sister Mary Emiliana, teacher of Manual Training in the Tyler 
School, Providence, R. I., has passed a government examination 
in Boston and has been licensed as an amateur radio operator. 
Sister Emiliana took the examination to fit herself for the in- 
struction of her students in the construction of short-wave radios. 
Her license is first-class. She is said to be the only nun in the 
state to possess such a license. . . . Forty-seven years as an 
educator is the record of Dr. William J. O’Shea, Superintendent 
of New York City Public Schools, who retired on January 31. 
Dr. O’Shea, who is a Catholic, began his educational career as 
a public school teacher in 1886. Ten years later he was ap- 
pointed as a principal. Still another decade later he was named 
a district superintendant and, in 1918, an associate superintend- 
ent in charge of Manhattan’s elementary schools. Dr. O’Shea 
is the author of a series of English textbooks and co-author of 
a work on mathematical astronomy. He holds degrees from 
Fordham University, Manhattan College, and the College of the 
City of New York. In an interview, Dr. O’Shea gave his views 
on various educational questions, declaring, among other things, 
that he was opposed to a federal system of education, because 
he felt that education was a function “which should be left to the 
states.” . . . A new Archdiocesan plan in the interest of Catholic 
students of the New York public high schools was announced by 
the Rev. John J. Cleary in a radio address broadcast by Station 
WLWL. The Organization is known as the Catholic Character 
Cooperation Clubs. “This is not a movement to bring sectarian 
instruction into the public schools,” stated Father Cleary, “nor 
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is it a secret organization, nor fraternity nor sorority. It is a 
religious organization whose purpose is to inculcate religious 
principles and to encourage compliance with religious convic- 
tions. “The organization is for Catholic teachers and pupils 
of the public high schools. There is no desire to exclude anyone 
from our Church, but we refuse in the American spirit of tolera- 
tion to force our religious views on anyone. We feel we shall 
have done a great patriotic work when we bring our own Cath- 
olic youth to practice their religion as they ought.” .. . Of the 
28 nationalities represented among the student body at the Uni- 
versity of Fribourg, Americans are ranked third numerically with 
45. The university’s enrollment has this year passed the 800 
mark for the first time in its history. The largest enrollment is 
in the Faculty of Theology with 321 students, the Faculty of 
Letters coming second with 147, the Faculty of Law third with 
144, and the Faculty of Science last with 124. ... The Rev. 
Dr. Francis Augustine Walsh, 0.8.B., of the Catholic University 
of America, was elected President of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association which held its ninth annual meeting 
in Pittsburgh, December 29. The Rev. Dr. John Riedl, of Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, was elected Vice President of the 
Association, and the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Hart, of the Catholic 
University of America, was chosen Secretary-Treasurer. The 
Rev. Dr. James A. McWilliams, 8.J., of St. Louis University; 
the Rev. Dr. Edward F. Murphy, 8.8.J., of New Orleans, and 
Dr. Francis E. McMahon, of the University of Notre Dame, 
were elected members of the Association’s Executive Coun- 
cil. . . . Michael Williams, Editor of The Commonweal, was 
elected President of the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion at the closing session of its annual meeting held in Detroit, 
December 29. Other officers chosen were: Dr. Jeremiah D. M. 
Ford, first vice-president; the Rev. John La Farge, 8.J., second 
vice-president; the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, secretary; the Rev. 
George B. Stratemeier, O.P., assistant secretary; Miss Josephine 
Lyon, archivist, and the Rev. Dr. John Keating Cartwright, 
treasurer. Members of the executive council elected were: Mrs. 
Mary Young Moore, of Los Angeles; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael 
J. Splaine, of Boston; Dr. Leo Francis Stock, of Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. George Hermann Derry, of Detroit, and the Rev. 
Dr. John Hugh O’Donnell, of Austin, Tex. . . . So phenomenal 
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has been the growth of the Study Club Movement in the Diocese 
of Great Falls that now, at the end of three years, there are 448 
individual, well-organized and thoroughly affiliated Study Clubs 
in the See, and one parish, with its mission stations, boasts as 
many as 41 individual units. Enthusiasm for the movement has 
more than kept pace with its rapid development. The unwaver- 
ing good attendance at meetings in all sections of the diocese, 
the care with which lesson assignments are prepared, the intense 
interest with which meetings are conducted, the dramatization 
of sections of the New Testament, of the Stations of the Cross 
and the Rosary—all the outgrowth of the Study Club movement, 
the attraction of fallen-away Catholics, the conversion of non- 
Catholics, and the present prospects for even greater achieve- 
ments in the future are all taken to indicate that the growth of 
the movement has been fully as sturdy as it has been rapid... 
In preparation for the annual observance of Pan-American Day 
on April 14, the Pan-American Union has prepared special mate- 
rial for distribution about February 1, Dr. L. 8. Rowe, Director 
General, Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C., has an- 
nounced. As April 14 falls on a Saturday this year, and there- 
fore may involve some inconvenience for groups wishing to hold 
observances of the Day, Dr. Rowe suggests that appropriate 
programs might be held on one of the days immediately pre- 
ceding April 14, or during the following week. . . . Delegates to 
the thirtieth annual convention of the Federation of Catholic 
Societies of Louisiana indorsed the tuition-warrant plan pro- 
posed by Catholic Action of the South, official organ of the Arch- 
diocese, whereby equitable distribution of educational taxes 
would be made. Under the plan the State would issue tuition- 
warrants to parents for the education of children of school age 
and parents would be free to exercise their constitutional right 
of selecting the school the children would attend. At present all 
funds are assigned to public schools. . . . The Most Rev. James 
H. Ryan, rector of the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been elected as a member of the College of 
Electors of the New York University Hall of Fame. . . . Ad- 
dresses delivered by His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
at the meeting of the National Conference of Catholic Charities 
in New York and at the annual convention of the National 
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Council of Catholic Women in St. Paul have been issued in 
booklet form by the Publications Office of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. In his brilliant address to the National 
Conference of the Catholic Charities, the Apostolic Delegate 
spoke on “The Holy Father and Catholic Action,” and not only 
told what Catholic Action is but also what it is not. At the 
annual meeting of the N. C. C. W., His Excellency spoke on 
“The National Council of Catholic Women” saying that “while 
every Catholic organization carries out the particular work 
assigned to it, all should work together in common and visible 
unity.” .. . In the death of Brother Joseph Stamen, S. J., which 
occurred in Baltimore on New Year’s Day, the Jesuit Order in 
the eastern part of the United States lost not only a devout 
member, but a master builder, under whose supervision many 
Jesuit institutions have been constructed. Brother Stamen was 
no dilettante in architecture and building construction, but spent 
46 years of his life contributing that form of service to his 
Order. The building erected under Brother Stamen’s direction 
represented many millions of dollars. Among the projects he 
supervised are: St. Isaac Jogues Novitiate at Wernersville, Pa.; 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y.; the Colosseum at the Shrine 
of the Jesuit Martyrs, Auriesville, N. Y.; the chapel and two 
wings at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md., and one of the 
Jesuit missions on a South Dakota Indian reservation. . . . The 
new St. Patrick’s parochial school, Charleston, S. C., will be 
entirely freed from debt as the result of a donation of $50,000. 
Announcement of receipt of this gift was made recently by the 
Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Charleston, at a Mass 
of Thanksgiving celebrated in St. Patrick’s Church by the 
donor, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles Dubois Wood, recently ele- 
vated to the rank of domestic prelate by the Holy Father. 
Monsignor Wood’s gift to the Diocese is made possible through 
the benefaction of his great aunt, Mrs. Armada Lebvre Dubois, 
widow of the late Dr. Charles Dubois, of Middletown, Orange 
County, N. Y. The school was built a few years ago and is 
attended by 200 pupils. The investiture of Father Wood as a 
Monsignor, an honor conferred upon him by the Holy See in 
recognition of his benefactions to the Catholic University of 
America, occurred in the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
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Washington, on October 7, but the Mass at St. Patrick’s was 
in the nature of a diocesan celebration of this event. Monsignor 
Wood was assisted at the Mass by the Very Rev. James J. May, 
Vicar General of the Diocese, as deacon and the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
L. O’Brien, pastor of St. Patrick’s as sub-deacon. The sermon 
was preached by Bishop Walsh. . . . Among the prominent Catho- 
lic educators who died recently were: The Rev. Bernard Haas, 
O.8.B., treasurer of Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N. C., 
who died late in December, and the Very Rev. Charles B. 
Shrantz, 8.S., former president of St. Charles College, Catons- 
ville, Md., who died January 6. Father Haas was 67 years old 
and Father Schrantz died at the age of 63. . . . The Catholic 
Parent-Teacher Association was praised as the creator of a 
bond between pastor and people by the Most Rev. John Gregory 
Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul, in an address on “The Preser- 
vation of Youth for Christ Our King” which he delivered at a 
dinner in St. Paul. To counteract the separation of children 
from the interests and sympathy of their parents, Archbishop 
Murray recommended the work of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 


tion whereby parents may come to know the aims, purposes and 
methods of the school and the teachers and obtain a better appre- 
ciation of the ideals and possibilities for the development of 
the child. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Genera] Physics, by i; Josep h iva S.J. New York: Fordham 

University Press, 19 Pp. x+254. 

This book aims to give an X-ray taba of the Fordham Uni- 
versity general physics course designed to meet the entrance 
requirements of the Medical School; the author has given us a 
set of lecture notes rather than a textbook. 

These notes are not merely an outline but a detailed syllabus 
in which one finds a comprehensive treatment of some of the 
more difficult topics. There is a step by step development of 
the principal formulae; definitions of technical terms are given; 
clear diagrams with explanations are included; some of the 
phenomena are illustrated by practical examples; certain terms 
are traced from the primitive forms and meanings. 

Appendix I is a résumé of the more important Theories of 
Physics, and facts in support thereof, which bear on Cosmology. 
There is also a brief treatment of the Theory of Relativity. 

In Appendix II the author is not dogmatic in his answer to 
the question, “What are Mass and Matter?” He merely pre- 
sents some of the views on the subject. 

It is to be regretted that selected reading references are not 
mentioned; perhaps it is assumed that the lecturer will provide 
for that contingency. The detailed table of contents also serves 
as an index. 

The work of Father Lynch will be welcomed by college stu- 
dents because of the concise presentation of material and it will 
be an excellent aid in review work. 

Francis JoseEPH DropKA. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Enquiries into Religion and Culture, by Christopher Dawson. 
ew York: Sheed & Ward, 1933. Bo. xi+347. 

Mr. Dawson, lecturer in the history of culture, University 
College, Exeter, is already widely known on account of his pre- 
vious publications: “The Age of the Gods,” “Progress and Re- 
ligion,” and “The Making of Europe.” The present book bears 
a certain resemblance to those earlier works, owing to its sub- 
ject matter. It is not a homogeneous composition, however, for 
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it is admittedly composed of various essays, articles, and papers 
which saw the light of day in different periodicals during the 
past fifteen years. Thus some readers may already be familiar 
with portions of this loosely joined book. Still, despite the lack 
of logical sequence, the very content of these fifteen papers does 
confer on them a certain well defined unity, because all are con- 
cerned with a deeper insight into the historical past and with 
an interpretation of the present, stressing, especially, the immense 
spiritual value of Christianity for the welfare of the human race. 
These essays are characterized by a certain breadth of view and 
a loftiness of vision which reveal a deep thinker and a philosopher 
of history. All may not agree with every point of view of the 
author, yet no one can read these writings without being obliged 
to ponder on the indisputable significance of the spiritual values 
and on the imperious sway of religion in the formation of modern 
culture and civilization. We profit by this occasion to direct the 
reader’s attention to Mr. Dawson’s discussion of “Religion and 
the Life of Civilisation,” “Civilisation and Morals,” “On Spiritual 
Intuition in Christian Philosophy,” “Religion and Life,” and 
“The Nature and Destiny of Man.” The publishers are to be 
felicitated on this happy project of presenting Mr. Dawson’s pro- 
found observations to the American public, particularly at this 
juncture. 
J. J. RouBreck. 
Department of Philosophy, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Metaphysica Generalis, by Gerard Esser. Techny, Illinois: 

Society of the Divine Word, 1933. Pp. xiii+283. 

We note in the very beginning that this book does not pretend 
to be any more than a textbook for seminarians. Moreover, 
since it is written in Latin, its use will be more limited. The 
author attempts to treat the problems of metaphysics rather from 
the psychological point of view, hence the reason for the frequent 
references to his own work on Psychology. He absolves the 
whole subject in six chapters: “On Being as Such,” “Actual and 
Potential Being,” “The Transcendental Attributes of Being,” 
“The Supreme Genera of Being,” “The Grades of Being,” and 
“On Causes.” He employs the scholastic method throughout the 
book in the conventional manner. One cannot affirm that this 
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manual differs in subject matter and in the manner of treatment 
from the well-known older texts used in the seminaries. After 
all, scholastic metaphysics precludes any notable degree of 
originality. The author must be given credit for trying to bring 
the subject up to date by frequent references to recent works 
dealing with metaphysics exclusively, or else concerned with spe- 
cial metaphysical problems. His book is provided with a satis- 
factory bibliography and with a detailed index which greatly 
facilitates the use of any text destined for the use of beginners. 
We must admit that this volume compares favorably with many 
books of a similar nature in that it is very legible, for the typo- 
graphical work is excellent. We advert to an obvious error on 
page 45, where we find “Heraclius” instead of “Heraclitus.” 
One may not assert that the present manual supersedes earlier 
well-known texts on scholastic and peripatetic metaphysics; 
nevertheless, the clarity and succinctness of Father Esser’s book 
commend it to all students of elementary ontology. They may 
well use it for supplementary reading, hence libraries should have 
several copies available for consultation. 
J. J. RouBrecki. 
Department of Philosophy, 
The Catholic University of America. 


The American Catholic Who’s Who, 1934-1935, with a complete 
geographical index. Preface by George Hermann Derry, 
K.C.S.G., Ph.D., LL.D. Detroit: Walter Romig and Co. 

We are most sympathetic to the project undertaken by the 
Romig Company. The need of an authoritative and accurate 
list of the leading Catholic laymen of the country was par- 
ticularly apparent during the trying years following the Presi- 
dential election of 1928 and also during the Ku Klux Klan 
movement. 

Dr. Derry distinguishes in the preface of this work between 
“the best Catholic” and those best known in the professional and 
financial world. We feel that in a work of this kind “the best 
Catholic” rather than the others should be included. In other 
words inclusion of any layman in such a work should be con- 
ditioned upon the approval of pastor or ordinary. In this vol- 
ume a great many clergy also are included. It appears to the 
reviewer that the official ecclesiastical directory is sufficient to 
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look after the clerical lists. The distinction of inclusion in such a 
volume may become a great impetus to Catholic Action. For 
this reason a similar study was projected several years ago under 
the authorization of the Bishops and thirty thousand names of 
prominent Catholic laymen were compiled by the Survey Coun- 
cil of the Catholic University. However, it was felt that this 
survey was not sufficient in extent to warrant publication of a 
Catholic Who’s Who. 

While giving the publishers credit for the noble intention of 
continuing a laubable enterprise, one must point out that this 
compilation is neither authoritative nor accurate. Skimming 
through the localities with which the reviewer is most familiar, 
I find the omission of many names of great importance. More- 
over the names of some Catholics who have been deceased for 
five or six years are also included in this volume. I also note that 
some of my professorial conferees of the Catholic University of 
America, whose domestic life is a splendid example of marital 
happiness, are listed among the clergy. Moreover one notorious 
ex-priest, long outside the pale of the Church, is included. We 
hope that if a future volume is published it will have the benefit 
of editorial supervision which has been woefully lacking in this 
present volume. Such a work to be truly national in scope 
should be sponsored by some such organization as the National 
Council of Catholic Men. It will be accurate only if it has the 
cooperation of the bishops and pastors of the country who, better 
than anyone else, can appraise the works of our Catholic laity. 

Maurice SHEEHY. 
Director, Survey Council, 
The Catholic University of America. 


International Book of Names, by C. O. Sylvester Mawson. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1933. Price, $2. 

How should one pronounce Coughlin? Authorities, if authori- 
ties they are, disagree. This and so many other proper names 
we constantly maltreat in conversation. Now uniform, correct 
pronunciation, even of proper names, is a desirable and not 
impossible ideal. The radio has done something in the way of 
bringing it about. That that something falls far short of entire 
success is evidenced by the endless variety in renditions of names 
as commonly used as Coughlin, Roosevelt, or Ickes. The men 
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so called, and many another publit figure, including Willa 
Cather, Heywood Broun, and George M. Cohan, must find the 
various versions of their names both amusing and annoying. 
One wishes to be correct; yet hitherto there has been no con- 
venient, up-to-date authority to which ready recourse or appeal 
might be made. Dr. Mawson’s work fills a real need and de- 
serves wide circulation. It should be a welcome addition to 
the library of any high school or college, for it is authoritative 
without being dull and will terrify no one. In it one has what, 
to the best of the author’s carefully gathered knowledge, is the 
correct pronunciation of each of over ten thousand proper names, 
representing a great kaleidoscope of medicine, arts, letters, public 
life, etc. Experts have taken exception to some of Dr. Mawson’s 
renditions; it was inevitable that he should sometimes err. 
Such few flaws as there are do not seriously impair the value 
of this unique, low priced book. 
Joun S. Kennepy. 


Franciscan Schools of the Custody of the Holy Land Together 


with Other Franciscan Schools in the Near East. Jerusalem: 

The Franciscan Custody of the Holy Land. Pp. 78. 

The Commissariat of the Holy Land located at the Franciscan 
Monastery in Washington, D. C., is offering the present publi- 
cation for free distribution in English-speaking countries 
throughout the world. The book, well printed and attractively 
illustrated, should arouse much interest in our Catholic schools. 
It will show to both teachers and students how the work begun 
in the Holy Land by St. Francis in 1219 has borne abundant 
fruit down through seven hundred years. The Vicome de 
Chateaubriand called the Franciscans of the Holy Land “the 
weak but invincible army, which alone remained to guard the 
Holy Sepulchre when Kings had abandoned the holy place.” 
One need only gaze on the marvelous picture of the work of the 
Franciscans through long centuries in the Holy Land to realize 
that this weak army was indeed invincible, having accomplished 
a pacific victory with so. much shedding of blood, upheld only 
by a great faith and a still greater love. Some historians, re- 
cording only those who fell by the sword, without counting 
those who died of the plague or because of privations and other 
hardships, especially during the first three centuries of the 
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Franciscan occupation, make the total number of victims amount 
to almost three thousand. A complete history of the Franciscan 
conquest of the Holy Land, says Poujoulat, “would be both 
solemn and touching, and more than once the story would change 
into a martyrology.” 

Today, living in comparative peace, the Franciscans are 
showing new zeal for schools. The present volume gives an 
account of the schools conducted by the Franciscan Custody 
which comprises Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and Cyprus. The 
educational institutions include parish schools, orphanages and 
colleges. The reader will be surprised at the varied activities of 
the Friars. For instance, the Terra Santa College at Jerusalem 
has courses extending over eleven years, without counting eve- 
ning courses which prepare for foreign examinations, such as 
the London Matriculation. Attached to the College is the 
Terra Santa Club, founded to promote the moral, physical, and 
intellectual interests of the young men of the Holy City. The 
members have a cinema, a tennis club, football and basketball 
teams, a gymnasium, billiards, and other indoor games. Afiili- 
ated with the College is also a Scout Group, and its Rover Club 
draws its membership from the young working men of Jerusalem. 

M. Kirscu, O. M. Cap. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America 
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Anderson, Irving, and Crosland, H. R.: The Effects of Eye- 
Dominance on “Range of Attention” Scores. Eugene, Oregon: 
University of Oregon. Pp. 24. 
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Columbia University: Report of the President of Columbia 
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